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FOR’ 
HOME OWNERS 
AND TENANTS 


CTA MEMBERS: You may save 40 per cent on fire and ot 
insurance with the CTA-Approvep FirE INSURANCE Pack, 
Pouicy For Home Owners AND TENANTs! This one convenjag ‘¥° 
policy insures your home and personal property against all § the» 
perils listed below! It may cost less than you are now payigl Sch« 
for fire coverage alone! Net premium will probably aver; 







al 
about $55 below standard rates for comparable protecti 
FIRE — DWELLING with 5 separate policies! TENANTS may buy all personal py 
1. Fire. 2. Smoke. 3. Ex- erty and liability coverages at proportionate savings. but 
plosion. 4. Non-owned Ve- = ; scho 
hicle Damage. 5. Windstorm. ~ 
6. Vandalism. 7. Lightning. SLPERSONAL LIABILITY 
a Sak Oe ae 15. Liability for accidents such 
Removal. 11. Added Living — 
: ; as injuries caused by your 
Expenses. 12. Falling Aircraft. s =. 
children, pets, sports activi- 
ties. 16. Professional liability. 
17. Medical expenses. 18. Costs 
<XFIRE — CONTENTS pen 
All dwelling coverages, as 
above, for your personal 
property, including furniture, 
silverware, glassware, cloth- Xbeuass BREAKAGE 
ing, luggage, cameras, sports 19. Insures your home again 
equipment, appliances. Also glass breakage from 4 
jewelry, furs, cash. cause, including earthquak 
Covers windows, glass do 
transoms, built-in mirrors 
SR THEFT: HOME & AWAY 
13. Burglary, larceny, robbery, 
theft (including from unat- SFE HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE!!! Your exact «i 
tended locked automobile). ‘ ; . ea 
i icaaatei tie iadilas. oie will be mailed without obligation. Merely fill 
ge g Ma 
contents caused by theft or and return the reply form. 
attempted theft- FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect 
Los Angeles: MA 6-1461; San Francisco: SU 1-26 Bu 
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ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee CUT OUT AND RETURN TODAY wi m@iw@tee@eete ee ee eee eee San | 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN . 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 e 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-ap 
FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for home owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholde 
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PIGSKIN SEASON 


The boys wrapped in blankets wouldn't have that 
lost and forlorn look if they could be out there on 
the field fighting for dear old Ourville High. 

With football in the air at this season, Margaret 
Atkinson simply had to create an appropriate cover 
design for November edition. Photographs from 
two southern California communities helped to set 
the right mood. The field shot is from Balboa High 
School and the dismal pigskin gladiators were in a 
stray print from Hemet High School. Names of the 
Heroes of the Blanket Brigade were not provided 
but we trust they have since earned a niche in their 
school’s hall of fame. 


J. Wilson McKenney 
Editor 


Margaret F. Atkinson Vivian L. Toewe 
Art Director Advertising Manager 


Business and editorial offices: 693 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 2, California. Phone PRospect 6-4110 
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-«* $f@tewide professional news 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers has set 
aside $177,500 (largest amount in its history) to assist 
young people next year with loans and scholarships. 
Loans up to $300 a year may be used for any type of 
higher education. Program for 1958-59 includes 35 
awards of $400 each for elementary teacher education 
scholarships, 28 of $400 each for secondary education 
scholarships, as well as grants for special education, 
international relations, counseling and guidance, and 
librarianships. Information and applications at CCPT, 
Suite 300, 322 West 21st St., Los Angeles 7. 

Music Educators National Conference (an NEA de- 
partment) will hold its biennial meeting in Los Angeles 
March 19-25. State presidents will meet March 19-20. 
California and western music teacher associations have 
been active in programming. 

Palo Alto Teachers Association had 250 attendance at 
a September picnic, launched its “package deal” on uni- 
fied dues ($34) with a payroll deduction sign-up. 

Of the 4437 instructors credited with full-time em- 
ployment in California’s 52 junior colleges, 3517 were 
listed as 1957 CTA members. 

PTA Membership Enrollment Month (October) was 
expected to set a new high on C.C.P.T. rolls. Last year’s 
total for California was 1,632,798 (which included 
587,807 men). 

Clark Kerr, 46, internationally known expert on indus- 
trial and labor relations and chancellor of the University 
of California for the last five years, will succeed Robert 
Gordon Sproul as UC president next July 1. 

Three new campus sites have been authorized by the 
regents of the University of California, bringing to 11 
the number of campuses of the world’s largest university. 
New campuses will be located on the coast south of San 
Francisco, southeast of Los Angeles or Orange county, 
and San Diego county. A fourth site recommended by 
the legislature will be located in south San Joaquin val- 
ley. Funds for construction will be requested of the 1958 
legislature. 

Summer tours for 1958, co-sponsored by CTA-NEA, 
will include 44 days of Europe ($1615), 18 days of Hawaii 
($519), and Christmas tour of Mexico (Dec. 21-30, 1957, 
$391). General information and registration forms from 
CTA Special Services or NEA Travel Division, 1201-16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. More travel information 
in February edition of CTA Journal. 

Glen S. Dumke, president of San Francisco State Col- 
lege, succeeds J. Paul Leonard, who became president 
of The American University of Beirut, Lebanon. Dr. 
Dumke taught history at Occidental College beginning 
in 1940, was dean of faculty there since 1950. 

Mrs. Floy Weeks of Cordelia was honored by her 
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community recently when she completed 50 years of 
teaching in her home town. 

Miss Marie Madden of Laguna Beach has been hon. 
ored by American Legion, PTA, and Faculty Club in 
her community as she retired after teaching 25 years 
there, bringing to a close a career of 55 years in educa- 
tion. She had taught the grandchildren of her former 
students. 

Maj. Gen. David P. Hardy, commander of the Cali- 
fornia National Guard Reserve in San Francisco, died 
recently in Ohio. He had been a member of CTA from 
1916 to 1948. 

Frank Hubbard, NEA assistant executive secretary for 
information services, will be principal speaker at a meet- 
ing to be held in room 101 Home Economics building, 
University of California, Berkeley, 8 p.m. November 13. 
He will discuss expanding NEA services. 

Stuart P. McComb, former Pasadena superintendent 
of schools, has been appointed coordinator of teacher 
education projects at USC. 

Norman Tallman, assistant superintendent of Monte- 
bello unified school district, is president of USC’s Educa- 
tional Alumni Association. 

Regional convention of American Association of 
School Administrators will be March 8-11 in San Fran- 
cisco. The 1958 schedule calls for three sectional meet- 
ings (St. Louis, San Francisco, and Cleveland) instead 
of a national meeting. A number of affiliated organiza- 
tions plan concurrent meetings, including Educational 
Press Association, which tentatively sets up a luncheon 
at the Sheraton-Palace on Tuesday, March 1]. 

Three appointments will be made shortly to the CTA 
Commission on Educational Policy. Chairman Howard- 
ine Hoffman has written to presidents of local chartered 
chapters, requesting nominations of qualified persons. 
Two appointments of classroom teachers will also be 
made by the CTA Board of Directors for vacancies soon 
to appear on the CTA Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

Mary Gostlin, Angie Holms, and Maria Lopez, all of 
Alhambra school district, have received certificates in 
the professional standards program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Secretaries (a department of 
NEA). 

San Bernardino, one of the fastest-growing cities in 
the nation, enrolls over 27,000 students in 45 schools, 
including ten new plants built in the last three years. 

Sixteen teachers retired from Santa Ana city schools 
this summer, having a combined total of 452 years of 
service. San Diego city schools said goodbye to 55 


teachers and administrators, many having served for 30 


years or more. 

John L. Compton, superintendent of Bakersfield city 
schools, was honored by his community at a “Recogni- 
tion Dinner”. He was presented many tributes, including 
a State Legislature resolution “for outstanding contribv- 
tion to education”. 

Representing a total of almost 150 years of teaching, 
six California agriculture teachers received “Star 
Teacher” awards by ballot of CATA members. Top men 
in the six regions of the organization, they are Leslie B. 
Brown, Benjamin B. Ward, Ernest A. Tarone, Chris H. 
Starr, Legro Pressley, and Truman H. Frane. 
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DUC AWION, U.S.A. 


- national professional news 


An Illinois school board member got some answers to 
his question, “What makes a good school good?”, when 
he wrote to principals of 35 U.S. high schools. His list 
included those schools producing 20 or more finalists in 
the last two years for National Merit Scholarships, in- 
cluding Berkeley senior high. According to Time for 
October 21, these schools give lots of homework, have 
frequent examinations, publish academic honors, assign 
students to groups according to ability. Comment: “I am 
never happy except with superior work.” “We simply 
refuse to accept mediocrity.” “When in doubt, give the 
lower grade.” 


National expenditures for education should be dou- 
bled to meet current problems, including technical short- 
comings, says Arvid J. Burke of Albany, New York, 
chairman of NEA committee on tax education and school 
finance. “Any nation that only pays its teachers an aver- 
age annual salary of $4,200 cannot expect to be first in 
putting an earth satellite into outer space,” he added. 


A Fourth of a Nation is the title of a new book by Paul 
Woodring, on leave from Western Washington College 
of Education. Controversial portion of book presents a 
new organizational pattern for American schools. He 
summarizes by stating “In a society of free men, the 
proper aim of education is to prepare the individual to 
make wise decisions.” 


National Association of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors, a department of NEA, will hold its annual confer- 
ence in San Diego, November 11-13. Dr. Kenneth 
Oberholtzer of Denver is scheduled as principal speaker. 


President Eisenhower has proclaimed November 10-16 
as American Education Week, “to demonstrate apprecia- 
tion of the work of our teachers”. TV and radio will carry 
“salute to teachers” addresses from Cincinnati November 
11 by NATO Supreme Commander Lauris Norstad and 
Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy. 


A 90-minute Wide Wide World program, Dave Garro- 
way s NBC-TV classic, will be devoted to “The Teacher” 
—soon after the new year. A four-program series on 
CBS-TV called “Conquest” will interest teachers since it 
is a documentary on science and science education. 


Under Secretary of State Christian A. Herter will be 
one of the speakers as the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO opens its sixth national conference at the San 
Francisco Opera House November 6. Having just fin- 
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ished an Asian tour, Herter will speak on “New Dimen- 
sions in Diplomacy”. 


AASA’s 1958 yearbook, to be published soon after the 
first of the year, will deal with the secondary school 
program. California’s membership in American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators is 576, sixth in the nation. 
C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles county superintendent 
of schools, is president-elect. 


A total of 1,562 colleges and universities report some 
form of student aid. A survey by U.S. Office of Education 
showed that 237,000 scholarships valued at $65.7 million 
in 1955-56 increased 2% times in a five-year period. 
“Financial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate”, 
providing information on scholarships, fellowships, 
grants, loans, and campus employment, is available from 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov't. Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., $1. 


Kermit A. Seefeld, Santa Barbara College, U.C., is first 
vice president of American Industrial Arts Association. 
John Olsen, Long Beach State College, is a board mem- 
ber of National Art Education Association. Elise Hahn; 
UCLA, is first vice president of Speech Association of 
America. 


Expanded activity at National Education Association 
saw in September and October appointment of ten new 
professional staff members. Some changes: George Arn- 
stein, former Californian and for the past two years 
assistant editor of NEA Journal, has become editor of 
publications for the NEA Division of Federal and State 
Relations. Ivan A. Booker, formerly in the Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, is associate director of the 
NEA Membership Division. Robert Skaife, who had 
been an NEA field representative, became executive sec- 
retary of Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los An- 
geles. Margaret Perry, 1955 “Teacher of the Year” and 
assistant executive secretary of Department of Classroom 
Teachers, resigned to be married this fall in Oregon. Lois 
Rogers, former executive secretary of the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association, has been appointed NEA field repre- 
sentative. Mary M. Condon, former state superintendent 
of schools in Montana, is the new assistant director of 
NEA Division of Rural Services. 


Alvin E. Rhodes, superintendent of San Luis Obispo 
county schools (and husband of CTA Vice President 
Mary Stewart Rhodes), is secretary of a state committee 
for NEA Department of Rural Education. Vaughn 
Seidel, superintendent of Alameda county schools, is 
state director. 


Tax relief for teachers will be assured if HR 4662 can 
be passed in the second session of the 85th Congress. 
That was the opinion of the NEA Legislative commission 
at the session of September 28-30, presided over by Vice- 
Chairman Mary Jo Tregilgas of Compton. The bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Cecil R. King (D-Calif.) would allow 
deduction of professional expenses from income taxes. 
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Youngsters who see “How to Ride Your Bicycle 
Safely” learn an important safety lesson. They 
even take time to write and tell us about it. 


We're glad to provide a print of this color filmstrip 
without charge to schools throughout the West, 
complete with a Teachers Manual and Safe Riding 
Certificates for the students. For information write 
to: Northern California: J. A. Simpson, General 








| on is to certify that 


understands the 12 rules for safe 


bicycle riding and sets a good example 
for others. 








Petroleum Corporation, 330 W. 20 Avenue, San 
Mateo, California, Phone: Fireside 5-4841. 


Southern California: P. R. Nilsson, General 
Petroleum Corporation, 2423 E. 28th Street, Los 
Angeles 54, California, Phone: MA 6-5711. 


This is another of the efforts General Petroleum is 
making to benefit America’s younger citizens. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
A Socony Mobil Company 





A Credential With Meaning 


: development and maintenance of an ef- 
fective credentialling system ought to be 
a serious concern of teachers. The decision 
whether to build a licensure system on a few 
credentials with broad authorization or on a mul- 
tiplicity of credentials for limited service is a 
matter of considerable importance. Of equal im- 
portance is the way the decision is 
made. Teachers in all areas of the pro- 
fession should be involved. They must 
be informed and their reactions must 
be known. The CTA Commission on 
Teacher Education, the State and Sec- 
tion and Local TEPS Committees will 
give leadership to this involvement. 

For two years a broadly representa- 
tive Committee of the California 
Council on Teacher Education and 
the State Department of Education 
has critically explored the present cre- 
dentialling program. It has indicated 
clearly the inadequacies of that sys- 
tem and has suggested sweeping revisions. These 
proposals are now before the teachers of the 
state. 

Major recommendations of the Revision Com- 
mittee provide for a single general teaching cre- 
dential with two advanced credentials, one in 
the field of pupil personnel services, another for 
ff the school administration and supervision func- 

| tion. For the general teaching credential, a five 
year program of preparation is advocated. This 
program allows the credential candidate to 
choose between two alternatives at the end of 
his bachelor’s degree program. He may choose 
to complete his fifth year immediately or enter 
the field on an internship basis and complete 
graduate requirements over a five year period. 

Revision of the credentialling system seems 
imperative. Both the profession and the public 
can better be served by a less complex system 
than now exists. 

The credential is a license to practice in the 
public schools. Perhaps the credential should do 
no more than guarantee that the holder has been 
screened and prepared for teaching by an ap- 
proved institution. The revision Committee wise- 
ly suggests that other processes, not credentials 
alor:e, should be strengthened to guarantee a pro- 
fessional standard of service. A strong accredita- 
tion system at all educational levels is one such 
supplementary process. 

Some have assumed that credentials should 
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Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


guarantee proper assignment of personnel. The 
revision committee suggests that this has not 
been true of the present elaborate system and 
should not be expected. Instead the Committee 
proposes that proper assignment of staff is the 
concern of the local district and that the local 
professional group should participate in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of ade- 
quate standards for staffing. Again ac- 
creditation, if properly devised, can 
act as a safeguard for both public and 
profession. 

The task of credential revision is 
made more difficult because teachers 
in past decades have not understood 
the complexities of their own system 
of licensure. Nor have they been en- 
couraged to make its improvement 
their serious concern. Teachers, if 
they are properly to guard their own 
standards, must participate in the pro- 
cesses through which teachers are 
credentialled. 

Local teachers associations have a responsi- 
bility to study proposals for credential revision 
and to urge appropriate action upon those agen- 
cies responsible for change. Early in the pro- 
ceedings of the revision Committee each chapter 
had an opportunity to react on these matters. As- 
sociations representing some 18,000 teachers did 
so. These varied points of view came to the at- 
tention of the state committee. More recently ev- 
ery local teachers group has received the revision 
committee’s final proposals and interested mem- 
bers may receive a copy by postcard request to 
this office. The May issue of CTA Journal pre- 
sented the committee’s plans in detail. There is 
—in the CTA policy-making machinery—an op- 
portunity for every teacher to be heard. Section 
TEPS Committees and Councils await commu- 
nication from local associations, and the CTA 
Committee and Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion at the State level anticipate general profes- 
sional reaction from all levels of the organization. 

It is too soon to even guess what ultimate ac- 
tion will be taken on this report. It is not too soon 
to encourage every local association to give se- 
rious heed to the Credential Revision Commit- 
tee’s proposals. This is your business and what 
you do about it can have profound significance 
in the improvement of teacher- 
education and the improvement GLC 
of professional standards in Calif. Tet. « 
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PAYROLL DEDUCTION 


will make it easier...... 


New state law provides for monthly 


pay plan on CTA dues 


You NOW have a simple painless method of paying your CTA 

dues. The 1957 passage of SB 967, adding Section 13862 to the 
California Education Code, has cleared the way for school districts 
to make payroll deductions for payment of professional association 
dues and to forward them directly to the California Teachers 


Association. 

Although some districts have been 
making professional dues deductions 
under Section 1157.1 of the Govern- 
ment Code, the operation of this Sec- 
tion did not contemplate action other 
than remitting amounts deducted to 
the treasurer of the local employee 
association for local dues. 

Another purpose of the new law 
clarifies the dues deduction relation- 
ship between the local association 
and the CTA and NEA. Section 13862 
reads: 

“... to deduct for the purpose of pay- 
ing the dues of the employee for mem- 
bership in any local professional organi- 
zation or in any state-wide professional 
organization, or in any other professional 
organization affiliated or otherwise con- 
nected with a state-wide professional or- 
ganization which authorizes such state- 


wide organization to receive membership 
dues on its behalf .. .” 


At least two general procedural 
trends have appeared in the early 
phases of the new dues collection 
plan. In one, the office of the county 
superintendent of schools receives 
the authorization, withholds the 
amount of dues, and forwards the 
lump sum total to the nearby CTA 
Section office. The Section assumes 
the subsequent distribution of the 
dues to the several associations in- 
volved. Or the Section may arrange 
with a county office to separate the 
dues and forward several warrants to 
cover the various association dues 
amounts. These latter will accom- 
pany the memberships sent to the 
home offices. 

A second tendency is for some 
counties to enter into the procedure 
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only to process warrants upon direc- 
tion of the local school district. The 
local district, working with the 
teacher association, handles the de- 
duction authorizations and other ac- 
companying records and forwards to 
the county instructions as to making 
up the payroll. 

A single warrant is made out to the 
CTA for the total amount of profes- 
sional dues deduction and returned 
to the district with the teachers’ sal- 
ary warrants. The dues warrant is 
then forwarded locally to the CTA 
Section, or perhaps to the local asso- 
ciation treasurer. 

It is likely that a procedure already 
established under Section 1157.1 will 
continue for some time. Dues deduc- 
tions will go through a develop- 
mental stage in various counties be- 
fore procedures become uniform. 

Some local associations have been 
using Section 1155 of the Govern- 
ment Code, which authorizes salary 
deductions to be paid to a credit un- 
ion in the manner in which deduc- 
tions are authorized to purchase U. S. 
Savings Bonds. The credit union, up- 
on further authorization of the 
teacher, then renders the service of 
disbursing funds to designated asso- 
ciations for dues. The new legislation 
enabling the school district or county 
office to remit dues deductions di- 
rectly to professional associations 


should make the credit union method | 


unnecessary, although for members 
of credit unions this may continue to 
be a convenience since they may al- 
ready have loan payments or share- 
purchase plans under way. 


DR. KENNETH R. BROWN, CTA 
director of research, studied proced. 
ures in several county offices and con. 
ducted a survey of school districts in 
order to write this timely article. 


Q. What is payroll deduction for 
dues? 


A. Payroll deduction is an ar. 
rangement with your employing dis. 
trict whereby your professional dues 
are paid for in installments out of 
several of your pay checks. Amount 
and period of deduction may be pre- 
determined and authorized in writ- 
ing. The individual member is spared 
the burden of lump sum payment in 
any one month. 


Q. How does one use this service? 


A. The local teacher association 
obtains an approval for a payroll de- 
duction plan from the district board 
of education, which adopts a resolu- 
tion establishing the policy and for- 
wards it to the county superintendent 
of schools. As an alternate, the board 
may carry out the local policy in its 
order upon the county offices for its 
monthly warrants. The individual 
teacher signs an authorization to have 
his monthly pay check reduced for 
several months, directing the reduc- 
tion to cover the total dues of the as- 
sociations he wishes to join. This is 
simply another deduction like those 


already authorized for income tax. f 


retirement, health plans, etc. One 
county now requires the local asso- 
ciation to register its CTA charter 
with the county superintendent of 
schools before starting payroll de- 
duction. 


Q. Is there a cost to the teacher? 


A. It is lawful for the district to 
charge for the added bookkeeping 
service, but the law does not require 
the district to do so. This cost feature 
has been in operation in districts op- 
erating under Section 1157.1. The lo- 
cal district board of education makes 
the decision whether to charge the 
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member or not to charge him. Several 
districts inaugurating the plan this 
fall have absorbed the small costs in- 
volved. 


Q. Must all teachers sign up in a 
district to make the plan effective? 


A. The law does not require that 
all teachers sign up. The proportion 
of employed teachers required, if 
any, to install payroll deduction for 
payment of dues is a matter of local 
policy. The district would probably 
prefer not to bother with a small mi- 
nority, but it could do so. It should 
not be required that a// teachers par- 
ticipate in payroll deduction; there 
may remain a proportion of employ- 
ees who prefer to pay their dues in 
lump sum. Ultimately, districts may 
decide it is better policy to handle all 
employees similarly. Once the plan is 
running smoothly, there should be no 
individual inconvenience of any kind. 


Q. If our district did not approve the 
payroll deduction plan this year, when ts 
the earliest it could be effective? 


Dues for 1958 are now being col- 
lected and in many places the annual 
membership campaigns are virtually 
concluded. However, if the local 
board should wish to install the plan 
effective in January, teachers who 
wished to sign up could be covered 
during the second semester. This 
would reduce the payment period to 
six months. CTA will continue to col- 
lect 1958 dues until August 1, 1958. 
However, under payroll deduction, 
dues collection for the year must be 
completed on or before June 30, mak- 
ing the last pay check affected the 
June check. The period January to 
May (five deductions) is a possible 
span for late adoptions in the coming 
year. Once authorized, the deduc- 
tions could continue in 1958-59 over 
a longer span, perhaps ten months. 
Those teachers who miss out in any 
spring installation (or who paid their 
1958 dues before the plan became ac- 
tive) would have to wait until the fall 
of 1958 to sign up for payroll deduc- 
tion. 


QO. Are my membership privileges 
fective immediately upon authorization 
' deductions, or must they wait until 
anuary 1958? 

\. Your CTA membership privi- 
leges are effective immediately upon 
membership signup and authoriza- 
tion of dues deduction. In cases of 
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J Pattersen 


") SHOULD HAVE KNOWN THAT RETARDED 
CLASS WOULD FINISH MISS BROWN J/" 


renewed membership there will be 
no interruption in delivery of CTA 
Journal; new members will receive 
their first copies of the Journal im- 
mediately on receipt of notice in the 
state office. You should allow reason- 
able lapse of time for processing of 
the membership from building rep- 
resentative to Section office to state 
office, where addressograph plates 
are prepared and filed for mailing 
lists. Your membership receipt card 
enables you immediately to avail 
yourself of CTA special services. 

Q. How extensively is payroll reduc- 
tion being used this year? 


A. An October postcard survey of 
CTA chartered chapters brought in 
324 replies by October 16. Of 322 
tabulatable returns, 147 were from 
chapters in which payroll deduction 
has already been adopted. It was not 
possible to estimate the number of 
teachers involved in the 147 chapters 
in time for November publication, 
but among the group were some of 
the largest chapters. 

These chapters were located in 
San Francisco, Stockton, Richmond, 
South San Francisco, San Mateo, 
Redwood City, San Pablo, Palo Alto, 
Hayward, San Lorenzo, San Rafael, 
Pittsburg, Antioch, Mountain View, 
Sunnyvale, Walnut Creek, Fairfield, 
Menlo Park, Tracy, San Carlos, Los 


J Patterson 


“MY TEACHER SAID THE BEST WAY TO ~ 
LEARN 1S THROUGH ACTIVE PARTICIPATION! 


Gatos, Modesto, Turlock, Bakersfield, 
Tulare, Hanford, Lemoore, Porter- 
ville, Taft and Visalia junior colleges, 
Corcoran, Wasco, Watsonville, San 
Luis Obispo, Monterey junior col- 
lege, Salinas, Monterey, Sacramento 
and environs, Marysville, Red Bluff, 
Davis, Nevada City, Susanville, Cres- 
cent City, Fort Bragg, Long Beach, 
Bellflower, Lynwood, Hawthorne, El 
Monte, Garden Grove, Wiseburn, 
Glendale, Paramount, Inglewood, 
Compton, San Bernardino, Anaheim, 
Ventura, Redlands, Oxnard, Mt. San 
Antonio Junior College, Chula Vista, 
Blythe, Brawley, Mojave and Victor- 
ville. Numerous smaller chapters and 
districts could be added, but the 
above names identify the more 
widely known California communi- 
ties. 

There were a number of such dis- 
tricts where payroll deduction was 
under consideration and was await- 
ing an early decision. Others were 
waiting the installation of the neces- 
sary bookkeeping machinery in 
county offices. 

Among the districts in which pay- 
roll deduction was not presently be- 
ing considered, a variety of reasons 
were given for the negative decision. 
A large proportion of these were 
waiting for more information on the 
cost of the plan and the decision as 
to how the cost should be borne. 
Many simply said the matter was not 
being considered, but others more 
specifically indicated that there was 
at present board or administration 
objection. 

There were fourteen chapters 
which reported that a local plan of 
installment payments had been de- 
veloped, either financed by the local 
association or by a credit union, 
which would continue to be used. 

About twenty chapters reported 
that their teachers were not presently 
interested in payroll deduction: 
either they did not feel it was neces- 
sary, or they felt that there was still 
a question of professional propriety 
involved. 

Our guess is that a majority of 
teachers will have payroll deduction 
available to them during this year. 
We will hazard the prediction that 
by next Fall the districts which do 
not include payroll deduction in their 
personnel policy will be the excep- 
tions. 





mM‘ interest in tree farming dates back at least 25 

years to the time I assisted in organizing several 
workshops for teachers on the problems of conservation 
of our national resources. 

We Americans were digging deep into the storehouse 
of natural resources and we were much concerned about 
the depletion of our forests and our soil. 

But that early interest was not wholly satisfied by 
talking and writing on conservation. We had always 
hoped some day to do more—possibly own some timber- 
land and develop forest products. 

Then suddenly the opportunity came unexpectedly 
four years ago. At dinner one evening a guest told us 
about a 1440 acre piece of timberland for sale in the 


Dr. Hanna, professor of education at Stanford University, 
has long been interested in conservation education. A prolific 
writer, he has produced many articles and has directed teacher 
workshops on this subject. The Journal asked Alvin C. Klotz 
of San Francisco, district manager of American Forest Prod- 
acts Institute, to visit Dr. Hanna and to get the story of his 
experience with tree farming. This is the result of the inter- 
view, which we feel should be of interest to educators re- 
sponsible for teaching conservation to youth. Photo above 
shows Dr. Hanna standing beside the sign which certifies he 
believes in the best standards of forest conservation and de- 
velopment. The sign stands on the Tree Farm described here. 


Saving our forests 


We Practice 
Conservation 


By Paul R. Hanna 
as told to Alvin C. Klotz 


Santa Cruz Mountains. After dinner I telephoned my 
friend Ben Allen of the California Redwood Association 
to get his advice. He urged me to start practicing con- 
servation. So I then phoned the administrator of the 
estate and asked him to give me an option to buy. This 
he granted and all that remained was to find some way 
to finance the undertaking. 

My first move was to discuss the venture with two 
of my neighbors—colleagues on the Stanford campus. 
We decided to form a partnership. Incidentally, we con- 
sider it very advantageous to have all three partners 
living within walking distance of each other. We can 
call a director's meeting between the main course of 
dinner and dessert. And no office is necessary. 

Our first business was to employ a forest consultant 
to cruise the timber and give us a report on what we 
were purchasing. Then with the cruise report in hand 
we approached our banker, who considered our pro- 
posal, found it a sound investment, and helped us finance 
the purchase. ‘ 

My partners in the enterprise are I. James Quillen, 
dean of the Stanford University School of Education, 
and William R. Odell, professor of education. Jointly 
with our wives we own the original purchase of 1440 
acres. Subsequently, Mrs. Hanna and I acquired an 
additional 160 acres and the Odells have purchased 
another 40. The purpose of these additions was to 
acquire the entire upper watershed of two streams. This 
seemed advisable for sound Tree Farm management. 
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At this time, and after considerable 
soul-searching, I must say something 
that may sound bewildering to the 
reader. We are anxious to spread the 
word on tree farming, but we are not 
eager to show off our Tree Farms. 
The kindest way out of our dilemma 
is to say we don’t recommend the 
short drive to the casually curious, 
nor even to the intensely interested. 
Although we owners live only an 
hour's distance from our Tree Farms, 
the drive through our property is im- 
possible for most vehicles to negoti- 
ate—unless the operators have the 
skill of ex-logging truck drivers and 
a vehicle with four-wheel drive and 
high undercarriage. 

But the most important factor in 
our dilemma is that of self-protection. 
No forest owner wants to lose his in- 
vestment to that number-one enemy 
of good forestry—fire. And there is 
a direct correlation between the 
number of people who use or pass 
through a forest and the number of 
destructive fires in that forest. Trust- 
ing our conservation education 
friends will sympathize with us on 
this point, let’s leave this matter. 

From the start my partners placed 
management responsibility on me. 
They encouraged me to go ahead on 
the Tree Farm development plans. 
Nothing stood in the way of my learn- 
ing practical forestry the hard, per- 
haps the only, way. 

For two years my wife and I spent 
most of our free weekends during 
good weather on the property. We 
slept out in sleeping bags. Week by 
week we explored the possibilities 
and probabilities. But it became ap- 
parent that we didn’t have the time, 
knowledge, or skill profitably to man- 
age the tract entirely on our own. 
Early in the game we fortunately 
learned that if a Tree Farm is going 
to produce properly and perpetually, 
it must be handled with great tech- 
nical skill by professional foresters. 

We began looking around for pro- 
fessional consulting forestry help; for 
an organization with the same phil- 
osophy of forest land use as our own. 
From among the several firms avail- 
able, at last we chose the California- 
Pacific Forest Consultants—a partner- 
ship of James E. Greig and Harvey 
A. Striplin, Jr., both graduates of the 
University of California College of 
Forestry and ex-employees of the 
California Division of Forestry. Un- 
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der their management our Tree 
Farms are now doing well. 

We have taken advantage of some 
government subsidies to private for- 
estry under the Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program. A major project has 
been brush-clearing to encourage 
plantations of softwoods in under- 
stocked areas to beat the competition 
of weed vegetation and chaparral for 
sunlight and moisture. Under Section 
A, Practice Specification B-10, we can 
recover $1625 of $2500 spent in a year 
on stand improvement on 40 acres. 
This aid is only encouragement, how- 
ever. We have spent and are spend- 
ing large sums of our own money for 
stand improvement. 


[REPORT CARD DAY | 


J Pattersen 


The brush-clearing project is suc- 
cessful. It is rewarding to see the 
natural stocking of young Douglas 
fir that has come up in the area which 
we cleared and sprayed to hold back 
the burgeoning brush. 

Another project has been planting 
the old skid trails and open places 
where nature had not yet seeded 
young Douglas fir. Inspection of the 
planted areas near the end of the first 
summer showed that a good percent- 
age of the young planted trees had 
survived. Undoubtedly much larger 
plantings will be made each year 
from here on. 

The first timber sale was made this 
past summer. Here again the profes- 
sional management team was needed. 
It took time and industry familiarity 


to find a buyer of our logs willing to 
accept the stumpage sale contract on 
our terms. During this time of, de- 
pression of the lumber market (and 
we hope and trust this is only a low 
point in the cycle of supply and de- 
mand in a free market) a timber com- 
pany executive accepted our logging 
specifications. Thus, early in our ex- 
perience, we have run up against 
market conditions as a variable in 
successful tree farming. 

Our managers have worked out a 
program of logging that looks to the 
future. They anticipate that the forest 
can be logged every sixteen years in 
perpetuity at the rate the trees are 
now growing, and using a selective 
system of logging. 

Our logging plan is to harvest a 
select number of mature logs on one 
hundred acres each year. Thus, it 


will take about sixteen years to com- 


plete the logging cycle on the total 
tract. After the first sixteen-year 
cycle, roads should be in shape for 
an orderly process of perpetual grow- 
ing and harvesting with the minimum 
of effort to get at the trees to be 
harvested. 

In the more favorable sites nature 
is now putting a half inch of diameter 
growth on each tree each year with- 
out our help. We are still experiment- 
ing, but we anticipate that good Tree 
Farm management will more than 
double this annual “natural” growth. 

Sawlogs are not the only cash crop. 
Minor products, ferns and huckle- 
berry brush, for example, are sold 
under a flat annual contract for use 
in the eastern flower markets. A close 
check is being made on the yield. 
Next year we will probably harvest 
these products on a tonnage basis, 
always controlling the cutting so that 
subsequent yields will be better and 
bigger. 

Salvaged split products — rounds, 
shakes, grape stakes, fireplace logs— 
from redwood windfalls and logging 
residue give us still other products 
for sale from the Tree Farms. 

Christmas tree harvest policy is 
still uncertain. A few have been sold. 
Plantation sites are now under study. 

We anticipate a sale of 500 cords 
of tanbark oak and a beginning of 
pulpwood sales next year. 

Cutting corners to save money is 
important to a tree farmer. For ex- 
ample, with intelligent planning and 

(Continued to page 29) 
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Driver Education 


SAFE 
DRIVERS 
WANTED 


Status needed for 


By John S. Urlaub 


training program 
if we are to reduce 
carnage on highways. 


LTHOUGH California high schools provided driver 

education to 164,700 students during the 1956-57 
school year, the program in this field only begins to meet 
the challenge of death and destruction on our streets and 
highways. Since no other agency or control is adequate, 
the public schools must accept the responsibility of pre- 
paring the safe drivers of the future. 

The appalling statistics of the past two decades prompt 
an analytical evaluation of methods presently employed, 
and warrant a realistic and extensive program designed 
to develop a nation of safe and sane drivers. We can 
define the physical and mental attributes of a safe indi- 
vidual. Yet we have only partially provided the facilities 
or enforced proper standards of preparation which 
should produce safe drivers. 

Progress has been made toward developing safe 
drivers, but with present techniques and passive accept- 
ance we cannot hope to attain the degree of highway and 
pedestrian safety required in this automotive age. We 
need drastic action in a constructive program within our 
educational framework, incorporating methods educa- 
tionally sound but yet untried. 

Some 25 years have elapsed since the first driver edu- 
cation course was offered to prospective teachers and 
students by Amos E. Neyhart at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Since then we have witnessed expansion of the 
program both in course content and in number of schools 


Dr. Urlaub is director of driver education at Berkeley high 
school, educational consultant for the American Automobile 
Association, and instructor in extension division of University 
of California. 
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An automobile chassis in the driver education classroom 
permits the instructor to point out engine parts and controls 
when discussing automotive construction. Students can also 
familiarize themselves with the operation of the vehicle. Other 
equipment in the ideal classroom should include a model of a 
traffic control device. 


offering the subject. In some states, by legislative enact- 
ment, the course is required for graduation from the 
public high schools. In other states encouragement is 
given by state departments of education that such a 
course be included in the curriculum, but little direction 
and few standards are set up. 

Many schools have a driver education course in name 
only. When incorporated as an integral part of an un- 
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related subject, instruction in safe 
driving becomes incidental rather 
thin of primary concern. Courses 
mv be limited to a study of the ve- 
hicle code, or some segment of the 
subject where it can do little more 
than whet the mind or stir the imag- 
ination of the student. 


Driver education has proven its 
worth. Studies have shown that 
trained drivers have a better driving 
record than untrained. This has been 
accomplished despite the fact that we 
are not “teaching” Driver Education. 
Driver Education as it is offered does 
not resemble the possible potential 
that should be included. It is a mis- 
nomer to call many of our current 
courses Driver Education. 


Parents should demand, and stu- 
dents have a right to expect nothing 
less than a subject of upper division 
status which carries credit of college 
or university acceptance. Ultimately 
the course should be offered in the 
senior year as a prerequisite to grad- 
uation. Our attitude in the past has 
been to offer a course meeting certain 
requirements and including less than 
the basic essentials of what is neces- 
sary to accomplish results. This re- 
quires serious evaluation of present 
course content. 

It is considered desirable that the 
student be enrolled in the driver edu- 
cation class just preceding the time 
when he is attaining legal driving 
age for that state. As a consequence, 
the majority of students are sched- 
uled for the course during the 9th 
and 10 grades. In almost every case 
this constitutes the student’s only ex- 
posure to a formal driver education 
class during the entire high school 
and college years. 

In addition many classes consist of 
30 classroom hours or less of formal 
instruction. The six-weeks course, or 
30 class periods, has been selected 
as adequate, or educationally desir- 
able. There is no research to show 
that such an allotment is ample or 
defensible. The 30 hour class must 
be lengthened to one of a semester 
duration. 

The average 14 or 15 year old stu- 
dent, who has had little or no driv- 


ing experience, is not equipped to’ 


gain a maximum of value from a com- 
prehensive driver education course. 
In\estigation reveals that course con- 
tet must be structured to pupil ma- 
tuity, and is frequently elementary 
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in nature and restricted in content. 

Since many students apply for an 
instruction permit the day they reach 
legal driving age, the school is obli- 
gated to assist in preliminary instruc- 
tion concerning rules of the road, and 
safe and courteous driving practices. 
These must be regarded as only one 
segment of the complete course. In 
addition, mastery of the mechanics of 
driving a car is only a segment of 
safe driving. We can not justify the 
driving training program education- 
ally if our objective is to teach only 
those skills necessary to pass a driv- 
ing test. 


YY 
HELP PARKY” 
KEEP OUR 


Carry a litterbag in your car 
when traveling! 


Serious consideration must be 
given to the ultimate development of 
a driver education course designed 
on a 12th grade level. This course 
could be of one semester duration 
and required for graduation whether 
or not the student had completed a 
shorter course at the freshman or 
sophomore level. At this age, when 
students have had several months of 
driving experience, the various ap- 
proaches to safe driving become more 
realistic and meaningful. 

In the past, we have had a national 
safe-driving day. Certainly the intent 
was to encourage all drivers to use 
extra caution and courtesy in order 
to make one day safe. The fatalities 
and accidents recorded on these dates 
about equalled those of the exact date 
one year prior when no special em- 
phasis was given to safety. One fact 
seems to be paramount. We cannot 
teach safety through a shot-in-the- 
arm technique. It is not educationally 
or psychologically sound and should 
not be expected to produce results. 

Conditioning for driving safety re- 
quires a persistent exposure to and 
a complete understanding of its com- 
ponent aspects, rather than a frag- 
mentary appeal to one’s response to 
reason and courtesy. 


Driver education is still in a state 
of comparative infancy. In its few 
years of existence, the organization 
and arrangement of course content 
has been remarkable. Several texts 
have been written, revised and re- 
written within the last decade. As in 
many other courses the textbook 
serves as a course of study. Toa 
marked degree this is fortunate in 
driver education, since frequently the 
teacher has had little or no prepara- 
tion in a subject that must be re- 
garded as reasonably specialized. 
When administrators understand the 
potential that this subject holds for 
preventing loss of life and limb, and 
when all instructors have had spe- 
cialized training in this area, the sub- 
ject will gain in status. 

The idea that driver education 
should have upper division status in 
our school curriculum is not too re- 
mote when one surveys the areas di- 
rectly related to driver education. 
Furthermore, the subject has certain 
aspects, somewhat scientific and tech- 
nical in character, that are given lit- 
tle or no treatment in the current 
high school curriculum. In addition, 
when these are discussed in relation 
to every day experiences; the mean- 
ing, relationships and cause-effect be- 
come more apparent. 

Safety on today’s streets and high- 
ways requires a knowledge of inter- 
related aspects which were not evi- 
dent a few decades ago. Analysis 
must be made of those factors involv- 
ing physics, chemistry, biology, psy- 
chology and engineering, particu- 
larly as they affect the competency 
and safety of the driver. 

Such topics as force of impact, po- 
tential destructive force, kinetic en- 
ergy, centrifugal force, and braking 
distance demonstrates the physical 
laws of inertia and momentum much 
more effectively than reference to an 
abstract analogy. If we add to this 
the mechanics of radar with an 
actual demonstration of determining 
speed and calculation of stopping dis- 
tances, we have physical principles 
transformed into meaningful experi- 
ences. Such illustrations could be re- 
peated innumerable times, each with 
its comparable effect on developing 
the desired attitudes in potential driv- 
ers on our streets and highways. 

The operation of a motor vehicle 
requires utilization of several of the 


(Continued to page 22) 
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ESTORATION of historic old Columbia Grammar School, 

financed by the gifts of California school children, is proceed- 

ing on schedule. In a project undertaken by California Teachers 

Association in April 1955 — and commended by State Senate Reso- 

lution No. 46 — children gave $39,361.73, all of which CTA turned 
over to the State Division of Beaches and Parks. 

Original estimate of cost of restoration as a historic monument 
to early education in California was $100,000. Orville Johnson, 
architect in charge for the State Division of Architecture, says 25% 
more has been accomplished to date than was thought possible. 
He believes the job can be finished with $70,000, including $10,000 
for furniture and equipment. 

With only about two-thirds of the project financed, final plans 
for completion have not yet been developed, according to William 
H. Barton of the CTA staff, who directed the campaign. 

More than a half-million visitors a year pass through Columbia 
Historic State Park near Sonora, Tuolumne county. The red-brick 
schoolhouse stands on Cemetery Hill, overlooking the century-old 
town, a charming relic of gold-rush days. 












Work has been completed 
on structural walls, which V4 MILE 









required insertion of steel ee! 

aa concrete reinforcing. A __ Mow Being Kestared By - 
new bell-tower has been DIVISION OF BEACHES AND PARKS 
erected. Exterior walls are THE DIVISION OF ARCHITECTURE 
being made water-tight. Through Coutribalions rim The 






Subflooring and roof joists SCHOOL CHILDREN 
were restored. Window CRUFORNIR 
frames and sills are now be- - 

ing installed. A roadside Spansared By : 
tablet directing visitors to The Calidornia Tanchers Association: | 


the schoolhouse credits Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association 
for its interest. The Park is 
just off State Highway 49, 
marked by a large rustic 
sign. Photographs by Wil- 
liam H. Barton. 


OMolumbia Schoolhouse 
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Scenes in the Historic Park include an ore- 
wagon, the famous Wells Fargo Express de- 
pot, a commercial store at the main intersec- 
tion now converted into an art gallery, and 
partially strengthened Fire House Na. 1 and 
Village Apothecary. 
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Good Health Rules Pointed 
Out to Combat Asian Flu 


PREAD of the so-called Asian in- 

fluenza has reached epidemic pro- 
portions in many parts of the United 
States, with a disastrous effect on 
school attendance. In a number of 
school districts of California inter- 
scholastic football schedules have 
been cancelled or modified and many 
classes have been cut to half-size. 

Public health services were pre- 
dicting this month that probably 20 
percent of the people will be affected. 
It will probably affect students to a 
higher degree than teachers and par- 
ents. 

A new type of influenza vaccine 
has been made available on a limited 
scale; there has been a general distri- 
bution on an unofficial “priority” ba- 
sis. Physicians can give “shots” to 
whomever they feel needs them. 

To date mortality has been ex- 
tremely low—and then only in com- 
bination with other infection. The 
Asian flu is not known to have per- 
manent harmful effects. 

School officials have been advised 
by medical authorities that there is 
no evidence that school closing would 
help to stop the disease. 

Doctors warn that a person af- 
flicted with the symptoms (fever, 
headache, muscle pains, cough, and 
sore throat) should have bed rest for 
three to five days. After that, dur- 
ing a period of weakness, it is wise to 
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resume normal activity slowly and 
cautiously. 

The four simple health rules in the 
Asian influenza problem, as stated 
in the photograph above, was the 
theme of a program on KRON-TV, 
San Francisco. “Science in Action,” 
the well-known TV series, featured 
Dr. Ellis Sox, right, San Francisco 
city health director, and Dr. Earl S. 
Herald, program host. They showed 
an actual microscopic enlargement of 
the flu virus, which hardly differs in 
appearance from 30 other flu “bugs.” 

Dr. Sox advised, “Stay clean and 
stay well.” Cleanliness of person and 
clothing were labelled as top health 
measures. Bathe daily and wash 
hands before eating. 

Good diet was also pointed out. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables, meat, 
and milk in balaneed meals were 
recommended. 


Proper rest and sleep were indi- 
cated as means of maintaining re- 
sistance to disease. Don’t overdo or 
get over-tired. Avoid temperature 
extremes. 

The Asian flu is spread from person 
to person. Doctors suggest avoiding 
crowds. They have not yet produced 
a method, however, for avoiding 
crowds and simultaneously keeping 
up the normal operation of a school 
classroom. 





Teacher Turnover 


Due to Ill Health 


By C. E. Stirdivant 


ANY teachers are leaving the 

profession, and ill health is a 
considerable factor in this loss, 
School systems often concern them- 
selves with the health of the teacher 
upon his entering service. But be- 
yond this initial interest not enough 
attention is paid this phase of person- 
nel administration until teachers be- 
come too ill to perform their duties. 


A sound body is prerequisite to the 
zest needed for good teaching. 
Teaching is a profession which places 
great demands upon the individual. 
These demands can cause much wear 
and tear on the human body. As 
health deteriorates, teaching eff- 
ciency declines, and the education of 
the child suffers. 


For the most part, those who have 
interested themselves in teacher 
health have done so because of their 
concern for the child. This will al- 
ways be an incentive to improve 
teacher health. But the public, the 
school administration, the teaching 
profession, and the teacher have an 
additional interest in this matter. 


The public wants adequate return 
for its money. Inadequate teaching 
resulting from poor health can cause 
financial loss. In addition, school 
work is interrupted and regular class- 
room work is often laid aside when a 
substitute steps in. Administration is 


‘likewise affected. Frequent illness in 


a faculty can lower morale, require 
numerous readjustments, and inter- 
fere with the continuity, orderly pur- 
suit, and quality of classroom work. 
It can lower teaching standards and 
reduce the number of competent 
teachers in the profession. The per- 
son most sdirectly and vitally con- 
cerned is the teacher. 
The loss of teachers is a waste of 
human resources the schools can ill 
(Continued on page 20) 
Dr. Stirdivant, who wrote his doc- 
toral dissertation on this subject, is 4 


teacher in Huntington Park high 
school, Los Angeles school district. 
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OR over fifty years Harr Wagner 

figured vitally in the educational 
history of California. He served in 
school capacities as administrator, 
journalist, institute speaker, and trus- 
tee. However, his unique contribu- 
tion to California education during 
the half century he was on the scene 
was as an educational publicist. The 
most significant of his activities were 
as publisher of the Golden Era, later 
the Western Journal of Education and 
as an institute speaker of marked in- 
fluence in the upgrading of educa- 
tional attitudes in California. He was 
the founder of the Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company, which dealt. pri- 
marily with matters of education and 
the printing of textbooks. 

Born on March 20, 1857, on a farm 
Milroy, Pennsylvania, of Ger- 
man Lutheran parentage, James Har- 
rison Wagner, as he was christened, 
had a rugged childhood which de- 
vcloped in him an initiative and spir- 
it of adventure which was to mark 
his later life. After teaching for two 
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terms in the rural schools of Pennsy]- 
vania, he had saved enough money 
to go to college. He attended a Luth- 
eran institution, Wittenberg College 
in Springfield, Ohio, where he was 
editor of the school paper in his sen- 
ior year and developed a lasting in- 
terest in public speaking. 

Upon his graduation in 1881, he 


Dr. Granstaff earned her Ed. D. 
degree at UCLA, basing her disserta- 
tion on the life of Harr Wagner. Ex- 
tensive research took her to Wag- 
ner’s birthplace, college, and eastern 
haunts. She received cordial assistance 
of Wagner’s daughter, Miss Morris 
Wagner of Redwood City. The au- 
thor is a teacher consultant in the 
San Diego unified school district. 
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By Viola Granstaff 


traveled on an emigrant train to San 
Francisco where he purchased the 
Golden Era, the oldest literary maga- 
zine in California. In a short time the 
magazine expressed a new and lively 
concern with education. 

The two outstanding events of 
those early vears in San Francisco 
were Harr Wagner’s marriage to 
Madge Morris, the California poet- 
ess, and the beginning of his life-long 
friendship with Joaquin Miller, the 
poet of the Sierras. 

Harr Wagner had the unusual ex- 
perience of being paid to move his 
magazine to San Diego during the 
boom of the eighties. One of his first 
ventures there was to help establish 
the San Diego College of Letters. 
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However, the new institution could 
not withstand the “bust of the boom” 
in southern California, and Harr 
Wagner assumed a new role, that of 
county superintendent of schools. 
His term was marked by changes in 
the course of study, the establishment 
of a summer school for teachers, re- 
form in the certification of teachers, 
and a belief in equal opportunities 
for women. But his administration, 
with all of its innovations, was too 
heavy a drain for a county deflated 
after a boom. 

Returning to San Francisco, Harr 
Wagner changed the Golden Era to 
the Western Journal of Education and 
thenceforth made educational jour- 
nalism his life’s work. In 1898, he was 
awarded a subsidy to provide the 
teachers of California with the West- 
ern Journal as the official organ of the 
State Department of Education. It 
was the sixth and last independent 
journal to be so designated, but it was 
the official publication of the Depart- 
ment of Education for thirteen years, 
longer than any other magazine. 

The Western Journal of Education 
was a tribute to the sound educa- 
tional leadership of Harr Wagner, 
whose untiring efforts and sacrifices 
made the Journal a profitable publica- 
tion for the school people of Califor- 
nia. Some of the forward movements 
with which it was associated were 
the retirement of teachers and the 
general effort to raise the level of 
training and salaries of teachers. Per- 
haps its outstanding value was its 
monthly record of the people of the 
western educational world and their 
activities. The Western Journal of Edu- 
cation was in continuous publication 
until 1948, twelve years after Harr 
Wagner's death. 

It was a disagreement over this 
publication which strained Harr 
Wagner's relations with the CTA for 
a time. His initial contact with the 
Teachers Association dated back to 
1891 when the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Southern California 
Teachers Association held a joint ses- 
sion at Riverside. As superintendent 
of San Diego county, Wagner was a 
speaker. This was the first of many 
times he was to address such groups. 
It was reported he was honored at 
the Riverside and Fresno (1892) con- 
ventions. At the 1893 meeting at 
Stockton he was elected one of the 
two vice-presidents of the Associa- 
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tion. A friendly relationship was 
maintained after Harr Wagner left 
the superintendency in San Diego 
and started the Western Journal of Ed- 
ucation in San Francisco. 

Early in 1904 the Western Journal 
contained the proceedings of the 
37th annual meeting of the California 
Teachers Association. Harr Wagner 
believed that this publication should 
be the official organ of the CTA as 
well as of the State Department of 
Education, but the teachers’ associa- 
tions were in the throes of reorgani- 
zation. In January, 1907, all existing 
regional associations were incorpor- 
ated into the CTA, which printed its 
own proceedings. Again in 1908, the 
Western Journal printed the proceed- 
ings, but the new CTA board wanted 
its own journal. 

CTA offered to buy the Western 
Journal of Education, but Wagner 
turned down the offer. In January, 
1909, CTA purchased the Sierra Edu- 
cational News; for several years the 
directors sought the state subsidy for 
their journal. In June, 1911, the West- 
ern Journal lost the subsidy, but Sierra 
Educational News did not get it. The 
contest for the official designation 
was finally settled when the section 
in the California Statutes providing 


for a state journal was eliminated on 
the last day of the legislative session 
in 1913. However, Harr Wagner did 
not permit the struggle over the state 
subsidy to spoil his relations with 
CTA. Until his death in 1936, he 
maintained close association with 
Roy Cloud and Vaughn McCaughey. 

Meanwhile, Harr Wagner did not 
neglect his many other interests. In 
1916, at the age of sixty, he organized 
the Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany. As its president and manager 
he befriended California writers and 
published a long list of California 
books which are an important part 
of California’s literary history. In ad- 
dition, he wrote A Man Unafraid, the 
Life of John Charles Fremont, and 
Joaquin Miller and His Other Self. In no 
place was his pioneering urge better 
demonstrated than in the textbooks 
he published. 

Endowed with educational ideas 
in advance of his time, Harr Wagner 
was a contributor to California edu- 
cational policy through his ability to 
arouse public sentiment for enlight- 
ened educational leadership. He was 
one of the most’ beloved school men 
of the state because of his sensitive 
understanding of human aims and 
his unfailing kindness and integrity. 





CENTENNIAL HISTORY TELLS STORY OF U.S. EDUCATION 


“America was made in the classroom,” said a speaker many years 


ago at an NEA convention. How America was built through public 


N EA 


The Building of the Teaching Profession 


By EDGAR B. WESLEY 


The story of the National Educa 
tion Association’s contribution to 
the growth, status, and dignity of 


teaching in America 


> > 
ENTENNIAL EDITION 


The firs 


Hundred Years 





education is convincingly told by 
Dr. Edgar B. Wesley in the 419- 
page history released at NEA’s 
centennial convention this sum- 


| mer: NEA: The First Hundred 


Years. 


history professor for 40 years, 
came out of retirement to write 
a history that is accurate and 
scholarly, and at the same time 
humorous and readable. 

This is a book every educator 
should own; every library should 
have it available. In limited sup- 
ply, the history is still priced at 
$5; order from NEA, 1201-16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


CTA Journal, November 1957 
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Author Wesley, a university. 
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NOVEMBER 

8-10—School Library Assn. of Cali- 
fornia; 17th annual state meet- 
ing; Monterey. 

9—CASSA Region I conference; 
Berkeley. 

10-16—AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK. 


11—California Assn. of Adult Educ. 
Administrators; fall conference; 
San Diego. 

11-13—NEA, National Assn. of Pub- 
lic School Adult Educators; an- 
nual conference; San Diego. 

12-15—Joint conference of California 
Assn. of Supervisors of Child 
Welfare & Attendance, and Cali- 
fornia School Supervisors Assn.; 
Los Angeles. 


14-16—Adult Education Assn. of 
America; national convention; 
San Diego. 

15—CTA Southern Section; executive 
board meeting; Los Angeles. 

16—CTA Bay Section; council meet- 
ing; Berkeley. 

16—CTA Central Coast Section; 
council meeting; Monterey. 


16—CTA—Southern Section; second | 


council meeting; Los Angeles. 


16—CAHPER Southern District an- 
nual conference, Westchester 
high school. 

17-20—NEA, AAHPER; national con- 
ference on recreation for the 
mentally ill; Washington, D.C. 


CTA Journal, November 1957 
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=— === On November 2, 1769, a group led 
<== by Sergeant Ortega sighted the 

waters of San Francisco Bay from 
_ the crest of hills to the south. 














Engraving by Mallette Dean, 
courtesy of 


First California Company 


CALENDAR of coming events 


23—CTA Northern Section; executive 
board meeting; Marysville. 

28-30—NEA, National Council for the 
Social Studies; annual conven- 
tion; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

29-30—Study Conference on Profes- 
sional Salary Schedules for Class- 
room Teachers; NEA, Washing- 
ton. 


DECEMBER 
6-7—CTA STATE COUNCIL 
MEETING; Los Angeles. 


7—CESAA, Central Coast Section; 
meeting; Salinas. 

7—CAHPER Bay District annual 
conference, Richmond high 
school. 

27-30—NEA, National Science Teach- 
ers Assn.; annual winter meeting 
with the American Assn. for the 
Advancement of Science; Indi- 
anapolis. . 





ALLOWANCES NOT TAX-EXEMPT 
AFTER RETIREMENT 


Disability retirement allowances under 
the California State Teachers Retirement 
System are tax-free until the individuals to 
whom they are granted reach normal serv- 
ice retirement age. This is the opinion of 
Ralph R. Nelson, CTA consulting actuary, 
as confirmed by legal counsel. 

Internal Revenue ruling 57-76, IRB 
1957-9,10 states that “retirement age” is the 
lowest age specified in the plan at which 
the employee, had he not been disabled 
and had he continued in employment, 
would have the right to retire. Nelson says 
this is the full formula without discount, 
normally 60 years. 


Bouquet Department 


—letters the editor likes to receive 


On September 26 at Corning under the 
auspices of the Tehama County Teachers 
Association, I had the pleasure of hearing 
Arthur Corey for the first time. 


After hearing him, I said to others, “With 
leadership like that, it is no wonder that 
the CTA is the most powerful and respected 
teachers’ association in the country. He is 
not only a vigorous and inspired speaker 


but he has a lot of FIGHT besides”. 


We could all put on a little of Corey’s 
manner and thus dissipate the all too preva- 
lent view that teachers are a lack-lustre 
group with mama-boys’ inhibitions and 
anemic personalities. 

ALLEN PETERS, 
Red Bluff. 


The CTA Journal has always been 
stimulating to me, but this is the first 
time that I have been moved to write to 
say so. Two articles in the October issue 
are responsible. 

Wilson Record’s ‘Integration Is Here” 
is certainly thought-provoking and con- 
structive. 

Donald W. Robinson’s “How Basic Is 
Basic Education?” makes his point very 
clear. I hope that it will be reprinted 
where others than teachers are likely to 
see it. 

DorotHy B. HUMPHREY, 
Remedial Reading 
Teacher, Ojai. 


I just wanted to write and tell you that 
the September issue is certainly an ap- 
propriate one. I know that you and oth- 
ers have had to work very diligently in 
order to produce such an issue. Con- 
gratulations! 

INKS FRANKLIN, Editor, 


School and Community, 


Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 


Congratulations on a wonderful Sep- 
tember, 1957, CTA Journal! This is an 
outstanding job. 


I am especially interested in the total 
professional approach. It is outstanding 
that you are furnishing a copy to every 
teacher in California regardless of af- 
filiation. The story is worth telling and 
well told! 

E. DALE KENNEDY, 
Associate Executive 
Secretary, Michigan 
Education Association. 





Disability retirement allowances are 
therefore tax exempt only as provided by 
Section 105(d) of the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code. Nelson believes the new ruling will 
apply hereafter to persons retired in the 
past. 
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Directory of CTA Officers 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS ------+-+-+--+-+---- 


JACK D. REES, President 
1099 E Street, Hayward 
Superintendent, elementary 

MRS. MARY STEWART RHODES, 
Vice-President 
2000 Fixlini St., San Luis Obispo 
Teacher, high school 

J. STANLEY BRODE, Member 
478-24th St., Santa Monica 
Teacher, junior college 

MRS. SARAH CARTER, Member 
1615 “P” Street, Eureka 
Teacher, high school 

BEN W. KELLNER, Member 
2305 Pacific St., Bakersfield 
Teacher, high school 


JOHN H. PALMER, Member 
415 Seventh St., Marysville 


Superintendent, city 


JACK ROBINSON, Member 


15110 So. California Ave., 
Paramount 


Superintendent, unified 


MARY CATHERINE SMITH 
Member 
4168 Stephens St., San Diego 


Teacher, elementary 


MRS. HELEN VON GARDEN, 
Member 
St. Helena Elementary School 


Teacher, elementary 





STAFF 
693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2 


ARTHUR F. COREY, State Executive Secretary 

MARY A. BALL, Assistant Executive Secretary 

ROBERT E. McKAY, Assistant Executive Secretary 

FRANK W. PARR, Assistant Executive Secretary 

— MAXWELL, Director, Department of 
USINCSS 

KENNETH R. BROWN, Director of Research 

GARFORD G. GORDON, Assistant Director of 
Research 

ROBERT M. REES, Director of Field Service 

THEODORE BASS, Assistant Director of Field 
sery 1c¢ 


Field Representatives: 

MARK ERICKSON, San Francisco 

ERWIN M? HOWLETT, Chico 

FLOYD B. “BEN” MANSELL, San Francisco 
BRUNO MERZ, Fresno 

JAMES M. WILLIAMSON, JR., Los Angeles 


W. HAROLD KINGSLEY, Director of Public Re- 


lations 
MRS. MABEL PERRYMAN, News Representative 
WILLIAM H. BARTON, Public Contacts 
HARRY A. FOSDICK, Secretary, Personnel Stand- 


ards Commission 


CHARLES E. HAMILTON, Secretary, Teacher 
Education Commission and State Adviser, Cali- 
fornia Student Teachers Association. 


J. WILSON McKENNEY, Director of Publications 
and Editor, CTA JOURNAL 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS: 


JOHN PALMER, Superintendent of Schools, 415 
Seventh St., Marysville (1960) 

MRS. HAZEL BLANCHARD, 820 McKinley, 
Fresno (1958) 

JENNIE M. SESSIONS, 3305 Hollypark Drive, 
Inglewood 4 (1960) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBER: Eliza- 
beth Yank, 429 - 7th Street, Marysville (1959) 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, WEST COAST: Ar- 
nold W. Wolpert, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 


CTA PLACEMENT SERVICES 

FRANK W. PARR, 693 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110 

CARL A. BOWMAN, 1125 W. 6th Street. Los 
Angeles 17; phone MAdison 9-3681 


SECTION OFFICERS 


BAY 

MRS. MARJORIE REANDEAU, President — 342 
Willits, Daly City 

MRS. LOUISE B. GRIDLEY, Executive Secretary 
—1845 Magnolia Ave., Burlingame; Phone 
OXftord 7-5356 


CENTRAL 

LEROY HOGUE, President—505 Garratt, Taft 

MELVIN FARLEY, Executive Secretary—4677 E. 
Shields Ave., Fresno; Phone CLinton 1-6071 


CENTRAL COAST 

CATHERINE HANRAHAN, President — 1193 
Pismo St., San Luis Obispo 

DEAN W. ROSS, Exec. Secretary—1408 King St., 


Santa Cruz 


NORTH COAST 

WILLIAM M. MARKEE, President — Rt. 1, Box 
152-B, Fort Bragg 

STEWART M. HERRIOTT, Executive Secretary— 
717 Trinity St., Eureka 


NORTHERN 
OLIVER A. LIVONI, President—841 Larch Lane, 


Sacramento 25 
F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Executive Secretary— 
2840 Azalea Road, Sacramento 25 


SOUTHERN 

RICHARD T. HALEY, President, 5309 Paseo de 
Pablo, Torrance 

LIONEL DeSILVA, Executive Secretary — 1125 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17; Phone MAdison 9- 
3681 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION: President, Mrs. Rosalie Clover, 
650 Pleasant Hill Road, Concord; Secretary, 
Paul Cook, 826 Columbia Way, Modesto 

CENTRAL SECTION: President, Dorothy Hamil- 
ton, 2728 Madison St., Fresno; secretary, Edna 
Bullard, 116 Spruce St., Bakersfield 

CENTRAL COAST: President, Mrs. Marion Bark- 
er, 260 Paloma, Salinas; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Eileen Rosenthall, 11 Prince Place, Salinas 

NORTH COAST: President, Gladys Cave, Box 571, 
Willits; secretary, Johanna Ericson, 1479 Myrtle 
Ave., Eureka 

NORTHERN: President, Thea Stidum, 3301 X 
St., Sacramento; sec., Mrs. Esther Ferry, P. O. 
Box 1165, Jackson 

SOUTHERN SECTION: President, George W. 
Streby, 424 Mariposa Drive, Ventur:; Sec.: 
Doris Schenck, 1320 N. Parton Ave., Santa Ana 





CALIFORNIA STUDENT 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


JOHN McCUEN, President, 522 Warner, Apt. C.. 
Chico 

ERNESTINE HARTMAN, Secretary, 325 S. 
Brawley, Fresno 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. John DeMattos, 5314 Callister Ave., 
Sacramento 19 
Corr. Sec.: Ethel Barker, 1447-27th Avenue, 
Sacramento 22 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, PHYS. ED. 
AND RECREATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Grace Ricketts, Alameda County 
Schools, 1304 Winton Ave., Hayward 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL ADMINI- 
STRATORS 
Pres.: Nolan D. Pulliam, 324 N. San Joaquin 
St., Stockton 
Exec. Sec.: Robert E. Cralle, 35 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: George K. Drake, Lincoln Jr. High School, 
Santa Monica 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, 2220 Ban- 
croft Way, Berkeley 4 
CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres.: Jack Snyder, Santa Cruz High School, 
Santa Cruz 
Sec.: Louis Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, On- 
tario 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION 
Pres.: Mrs. Cynthia Reynolds, 2531 ‘S”’ Street, 
Apt. C., Sacramento 
Exec. Sec.: Stanley Sworder, 721 Capitol Ave., 
Rm, 434, Sacramento 14 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Beatrice O’Brien, 120 N. Martel Ave., 
Los Angeles 36 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2 
CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
Pres.: Mrs. Agnes G. Barry, 167 S. 14th St., San 
Jose 12 
Sec.: Mrs. Freda Muller Harding, 175 Monte 
Cresta, Oakland 11 
CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ASSN. 
Pres.: J. Lyman Goldsmith, L. A. Board of Edu- 
cation, 450 N. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 131 Moore Hall, U. C., 
Los Angeles 24 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: Calvin C. Flint, Monterey Peninsula Col- 
lege, Monterey 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, Rt. 5, Box 419, Mo- 
desto 
CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Cecelia O'Neil, 195 Devine St., 
San Jose 10 
Rec. Sec.: Mrs. Elsie L. Thomas, 14215 Rose 
Drive, San Leandro 
CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Olga S. Hamman, San Diego High 
School 
Sec.: Beverly Smith, Inglewood High School 
a SCHOOL NURSES ORGANIZA- 
TION 
Pres.: Mrs. Bessie D. Amiss, 313 Winthrop 
Drive, Alhambra 
Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Weber, 509 Delaware 
Rd., Burbank 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Clarence Fielstra, School of Education, 
U. C., Los Angeles 
Bus. Sec.: Mrs. Diane K. Winokur, 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA 
Pres.: Mrs. Sidney Thompson, Tamalpais High 
School, Mill Valley 
Sec.: Alene Parker, Vallejo College, Vallejo 


ASSOCIATES 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 


ASSN. 
rm John We Kantola, Oroville U. H. S., Oro- 
ville 
Sec.: Earl Livingston, Sonoma Valley U. H. S., 
Sonoma 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Pres.: E. D. Goldman, 135 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco 

Sec.: Carl H. Read, 1920 Clark Avenue, Bur- 
bank 

CALIF. ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CHILD WEL- 

FARE AND ATTENDANCE 

Pres.: Mrs. Mary Louise Nissen, Contra Costa 
County Schools, Martinez 

Sec.: Jerome Keefer, Sacramento County Schools, 
Courthouse, Sacramento 
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A legal threat 


SUE THE SCHOOLS! 


Under California law, jury awards for damages can 
create heavy financial burdens for school districts. 


Should we correct the law? 


N CALIFORNIA, the public is just 

plain short sighted if it doesn’t sue 
the schools! 

Our laws invite school suits. With 
the cash drawer wide open, why 
shouldn't the public dip into the till? 
It’s high time we put a stop to legal 
larceny before individual advantage 
breaks the school bank. 

A recent judgment of $325,000 
rendered against a small school dis- 
trict may be a blessing in disguise for 
California schools. The CTA should 
study the trend of present legislation 
and make recommendations to the 
public and to the Legislature regard- 
ing adjustments that common sense 
would decree necessary. 

Consider some of the ramifications 
of the $325,000 judgment. The case: 
A jury found a coach negligent and 
the school district was held respon- 
sible when the coach allegedly 
caused an injured football player to 
be moved, and thus aggravated or 
caused injury before medical atten- 
tion was provided. 

In an article in the May, 1957, issue 
of Nation’s Schools, Professor Leo O. 
Garber of Pennsylvania University 
refers to this case as follows: “If a 
player is injured and the coach re- 
fuses or fails to move him to the side- 
lines, he may be negligent if the 
player develops pneumonia; but if 
the player has a spinal injury that 
later results in paralysis, he may be 
negligent for moving him.” The prob- 
lem resolves itself into one of the 


Mr. Dann, assistant superintendent 
for secondary education in Fresno 
City Schools, was president of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association from 1947 
to 1950. During his service on the 
State Council of Education, he was 
chairman of CT A’s powerful Legisla- 
tive Committee. 
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COACH'S judgment versus that of 
the JURY. It must be correctly con- 
cluded that there are no clearly de- 
fined standards by which a coach may 
evaluate his behavior in emergency 
situations. 

As an aftermath, the statement was 
made that only in California could a 
district be sued for this type of injury. 
A study was made by the Fresno City 
Schools to determine whether or not 
this could be true. Seemingly, in gen- 
eral, it is true, because approximately 
85% of the states are SILENT in re- 
gard to liability laws. 

This principle brings into force the 
common-law rule of immunity which 
holds that the State cannot be sued 
without consent. It is reasoned that 
the school district is a division of gov- 
ernment; that the school board is an 
arm or agency of the State; that the 
school board is therefore immune, as 
education is a governmental function 
of the school district. 

The California statutes reverse the 
general concept which heretofore has 
been that individual advantage must 
give way to the public welfare. 

In the NEA publication, “Who Is 
Liable For Pupil Injuries?”, it was 
noted that as far back as 1888 it was 
reasoned the common law should be 
invoked because to make a school dis- 
trict responsible for the misfeasance 
(performance of an act which might 
lawfully be done but which was done 
in an improper manner) of its officers 
would in many cases prove injurious 
if not destructive to the public wel- 
fare. A weak or poor district may be 
saddled with a heavy bill of damages, 
and as a consequence the schools 
must be closed and the ordinary tax- 
ation, perhaps for years, together 
with the State appropriation must be 
applied to the payment of the bill. 
THIS COULD HAPPEN IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


By Erwin A. Dann 


Further, the Fresno legal counsel 
states that, should the district have 
insufficient funds to settle a judg- 
ment, a MANDATE can be filed to 
increase the taxes to provide funds 
for payment. 

The common-law immunity con- 
cept is explicit in giving the school 
district authority to collect taxes for 
educational purposes only, and not to 
pay damages. 

Every lawyer is aware of the fickle- 
ness of jurors in determining awards 
in liability suits. This is one reason (a 
very good one) why lawyers accept 
liability cases. Would the jury be so 
liberal if the damage had been as- 
sessed against the coach personally? 
Observation indicates that juries are 
likely to be more lavish in awarding 
damages against large corporations, 
governmental agencies, and those 
covered by insurance. This, again, 
makes school districts “sitting ducks” 
for individual gain, at the expense of 
the general welfare. 

The study indicates that in only 
seven states can schools, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be made liable 
for accidents and torts (legal wrongs), 
but none are so comprehensive as the 
California law (Sec. 1007, California 
Educational Code). 

Connecticut, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Washington are 
the other states. In North Carolina a 
school district is liable to the extent 
of the insurance it carries. If the dis- 
trict does not carry insurance, the 
common law applies. Under this law, 
the schools could not be closed by a 
jury. 

Finally, let’s consider the setback 
to our educational program and to 
the general discipline of our students. 
The two most expensive classrooms 
in education are the laboratories and 
the gymnasiums. It is dangerous to 
handle chemicals and to participate 
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in competitive sports, but the out- 
come—progress in a competitive so- 
ciety—is worth the risk and expense. 

Effective teaching and planning 
should not be shackled by the fear 
of accusations of negligence in case 
of accident, for a case won or lost 
leaves its mark on those involved. 

In trying to discipline our youth, 
the teacher has run the gauntlet of 
the courts for spankings and other 
disciplinary procedures. This has 
acted as a deterrent for effective dis- 
cipline and has resulted in a growing 
lack of respect of our students for 
people in education. 

The CTA could make a study to 
compare the accident rates between 
California and states operating under 
the common-law rule. If the Califor- 
nia record is not better, it would cer- 
tainly give credence to the belief that 
fear of liability has no effect on the 
exercising of good judgment as to 
what should be done in the case of 
accident. 

We need a tiller on the laws, not 
a hand in the till. 


Teacher Turnover 
(Continued from page 14) 


afford; but the loss of teachers be- 
cause of illness that could have been 
prevented is indefensible. Teachers 
and administrators must know what 
illnesses inherent in teaching are 
most likely to affect them. They must 
know how to conserve their strength, 
vitality, and health. 

What illnesses cause teacher turn- 
over? What percentage of teachers 
are lost to the profession due to ill- 
ness? What can administrators and 
teachers do to reduce turnover from 
this cause? 

These questions were answered for 
the Los Angeles City Schools in a 
UCLA doctoral study by the author, 
who sought to determine the factors 
of ill health causing turnover in that 
system. Findings revealed what ill- 
nesses are causing permanent and 
probationary teachers and adminis- 
trators to die, resign, or retire before 
the age of 65. 

The Los Angeles City School Sys- 
tem is one of the largest in the nation, 
employing over 22,000 teachers and 
administrators in 1957-58. During the 
18-year period of this study prior to 
and including the school year 1954- 
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55, there were approximately 12,000 
separations, of which nearly 2800 
were due to ill health.® 

The leading single cause of turn- 
over (17% of the total) due to ill 
health in Los Angeles proved to be 
nervous disorders followed by hyper- 
tension without mention of heart, 
neuroses, and arthritis. All four dis- 
orders (36% of the total) are consid- 
ered stress diseases. The group of dis- 
eases causing the greatest turnover 
(24.18% of the total) was cardiovascu- 
lar, followed closely by mental, 
psychoneurotic, and personality dis- 
orders (24.8% of the total), then can- 
cer and diseases of the bones and 
joints. 

The main cause of death (41%) was 
cancer, followed by cardiovascular 
diseases (24%). The leading single 
cause of death among women was 
cancer of the breast; among men, it 
was “heart attacks.” 

The largest number of separations 
of women teachers was caused by 


“mental, psychoneurotic, and person- 


ality disorders including nervous dis- 
orders. With respect to men, cardio- 
vascular disease caused the greatest 
number of separations. Among ad- 
ministrators of both sexes, cardio- 
vascular diseases likewise caused the 
highest turnover. 

The mean age of separation due 
to ill health for women was 54.14 
vears; for men, 55.43 years. Separa- 
tions due to ill health increased with 
age. Ill health became an important 
factor after 40 years of age, very im- 
portant after 55 years of age, and ex- 
tremely important between ages 56 
and 60 when most separations oc- 
curred. Especially was this true of 
women. Separations of men increased 
after age 50 and were most numerous 
between 61 and 65 years of age. 

The mean age of death from can- 
cer among women was 53.3 .years; 
from cardiovascular diseases among 
them, 54.67 years. 

While the death rate proved to be 
low (.91 per 1000), the morbidity rate 
was found to be high. The average 
annual turnover due to ill health in 
Los Angeles during the 18 years cov- 
ered by the study was 1.38 per cent. 
This is 23 per cent of the total annual 
turnover. Thus, approximately one 
quarter of the annual turnover of 


*Tllnesses causing separation were tabulated ac- 
cording to 64 known causes of death classified 
by the Vital Statistics of the United States. 


teachers in the Los Angeles City 
Schools is caused by ill health! And 
this in a city which maintains high 
health standards for prospective 
teachers and excellent sick leave and 
health facilities for those in service, 
If the annual loss of teachers due to 
ill health is high in such a system, 
what must be the loss in systems with 
little or no health requirements and 
assistance for teachers? 

How Can Turnover Due to Il 
Health Be Reduced? 


Turnover due to ill health is every- 
body’s business. It requires the seri- 
ous consideration of boards of edu- 
cation, of administrators, and of 
teachers themselves. Here are a few 
recommendations to each. 

To boards of education: (1) Boards 
should select their teachers with 
greater regard to their physical and 
mental health. Health examinations 
should be required in all districts and 
broadened to include mental as well 
as physical health. 

(2) Periodic health examinations 
should be required by boards to in- 
sure the continued good health of 
their teachers. 

(3) Group sickness and accident in- 
surance should partially be paid for 
by boards to help maintain teachers 
in a condition of good health. 

(4) In-service training in health 
should be provided to keep teachers 
informed concerning their health. 

(5) Points needed for advancement 
in single salary schedules should be 
reduced and work for such points 
limited to summers. 

(6) Proper rest room facilities 
should be made available. 

(7) Lunch hours and nutrition peri- 
ods should be long enough to afford a 
relaxing break in the day’s activities. 

(8) Boards should experiment with 
new approaches to the teaching cal- 
endar. A week’s vacation following 
every quarter or a three-day week 
end at the end of each month should 
be considered. These suggestions 
could be tried with little reduction in 
the amount of “summer vacation” and 
no reduction in the school year. 

To superintendents: (1) The super- 
intendent should provide inspira- 
tional leadership that will make for 
teacher-centered as well as pupil- 
centered schools. 

(2) Teacher and administrator 

(Continued to page 2.) 
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TESTED AND PROVED EFFECTIVE 


Burroughs’ ‘‘Adventure in Arithmetic” is developing new levels 
of understanding in arithmetic fundamentals among 7th graders 


A 3-in-1 arithmetic teaching “‘package” from Burroughs, 

in use by thousands of students, is reviving and sus- 

taining the interest of 7th graders in the study of arith- 

metic, and developing their aptitudes and abilities 

years ahead of their grade level. 

It comprises: 

© A programmed course for students—‘‘Adventure in 
Arithmetic” —correlated with local texts. 

¢ The Burroughs “Instructor” model hand-operated add- 
ing machine as the learning tool. 

© A ‘Teachers’ Manual of Directions.” 

Results: Immediate verification of mental calculations 

by the pupils themselves. Cyclic treatment of funda- 

mentals. Recognition of individual pupil differences, 

individual growth. And a much higher level of achieve- 

ment in reasoning and process. 


Here is a real boon, too, in presenting the decimal 


system in faithful visual form. Carrying, borrowing, 
place value, and zero as a place holder become realities 
as thinking parallels action and learning becomes a 
colorful adventure. 


? 


“They now love arithmetic,’ observes Parents’ Maga- 
zine of this dramatic technological approach to class- 
room education. And so will your pupils. Get the full, 
exciting story of ‘Adventure in Arithmetic” by phoning 
a Burroughs trained representative near you. Or write 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Educa- 
tional Department, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs representatives: Fresno, AD 3-1196; 
Oakland, HI 4-5011; Los Angeles, DU 8-4111; 
San Francisco, UN 3-4062; San Diego, 
BE 9-9496; Santa Ana, KI 3-9291; San 
Jose, CY 3-1041; Sacramento, Gi 2-9018. 


Burroughs 








groups should be appointed to study 
teacher health problems continously. 


(3) Superintendents should see to it 
that a healthy teaching environment 
exists in their systems. 

(4) A‘school health office should 
exist to co-ordinate the entire health 
program educationally for teachers 
and pupils. 

(5) There should be physical and 
mental health supervision of teachers 
as well as pupils in the schools, and 
health inspection of school plants. 

(6) A broader health education pro- 
gram should be carried on. Teachers 
need instruction in personal health 
habits (diet, posture, attire, weight 
control, sleep, rest, relaxation, and 
recreation). 

To principals: (1) A principal is par- 
tially responsible for the physical and 
mental health of his teachers. The 
too-democratic principal involves 
teachers in problems with which they 
should not be concerned. The too- 
autocratic principal creates tensions, 
fears, and frustrations in his staff. 
Wise and understanding leadership 
can do much to reduce the stress and 
strain of teaching. 

(2) Extracurricular and profes- 
sional assignments should be fairly 
distributed regardless of sex or sub- 
ject taught. These burdens should be 
equally shared or reduced in number. 

(3) The principal should minimize 
or eliminate needless class interrup- 
tions and school activities. Academic 
and extracurricular activities should 
rigidly be allotted a definite time of 
day or week. 

(4) The principal should make sure 
that he and each member of his staff 
is given the opportunity for a few 
minutes of complete rest every day. 

To teachers: (1) Teachers should 
strive for greater efficiency and to 
gain a better understanding of chil- 
dren. Knowledge of children will 
help make teaching less trying. 

(2) Professional training and the 
accumulation of salary points must 
never be carried on to excess and to 
the point of physical exhaustion. 

(3) Teachers must understand their 
own limitations. They should system- 
atize their work'and budget their 
time and energy. They must know 
how great a load (class work, extra- 
curricular and professional assign- 


ments, university courses, and out- 


side employment) they can carry. 
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“Know Your Schools’ Programs on Radio 


In a broadcast released over KNBC, San Francisco, last month, these educa- 
tors engaged in a“ Know Your Schools” discussion. Participants included, left 
to right, Mrs. J. F. Snowden, first vice president of California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Dr. Fred Wilhelms, chairman of the department of edu- 
cation at San Francisco State College; Dr. James C. Stone (moderator), direc- 
tor of teacher education at University of California; Dr. Charles Hamilton, 
secretary of CTA commission on teacher education; and Dr. Lloyd Bernard, 
director of teacher placement at UC. 

The group around the microphone, composed of people who had taken lead- 
ing parts in Workshop in Teacher Education at the Berkeley campus last Au- 
gust, is typical of four discussion groups heard over KNBC during October. All 
discussions were taped for rebroadcast on 50 major radio station in the state 
this fall. 

Subjects covered included goals in education, elementary school curriculum, 
high school curriculum, school facilities. Programs to be heard November 5 
and 12 are on teacher problems and adult education. 








It is true that in many classes these 
terms are mentioned as having a 
bearing on the qualifications of the 
driver, but too often little or no time 
is spent on their role in accident, 
causation. 


Safe Drivers Wanted 


(Continued from page 11) 


senses. Most of the driving sensations, 
however, come through our eyes. Up 
to the present time there are no uni- 
form standards of minimum vision 
required among the several states. 
In at least one state a blind person 
could procure a driver’s‘license. Only 
recently departments of motor ve- 
hicles or driver licensing agencies 
have begun to measure visual acuity 
and depth perception by mechanical 
means, rather than by obsolete wall 
charts. 

Driver education affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to discuss limitations 
of vision when traveling at high 
speeds, color-blindness, peripheral 
vision, glare recovery and glare re- 
sistance. The discussion of these fac- 
tors become more meaningful when 
applied to ‘participating individuals 
who are now. driving a car. 


The use of drugs, barbituates and 
alcohol has a physiological reaction 
influencing body functions and _ af- 
fecting the safe operation of the mo- 
tor vehicle. The biological element 
becomes another facet of primary im- 
portance in the total driver education 
program. 

There is probably no truer mani- 
festation ef one’s personality than 
when he is behind the wheel of an 
automobile. Psychologists have writ- 
ten volumes on the roles of our emo- 
tions in determining our behavior 
patterns. That emotional control is an 
essential factor in accident causation, 
and of greater importance than actial 

(Continued to page -”) 
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No. 140 CLASSMATE TABLE 
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a OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


2 lead- 
st Au- There is nothing more exasperating than a wobbly 
er. All table! 


+ Here is a self-leveling, ‘‘silicone-floating” glide that 


ends table wobbling. In school furniture it is available 
only on American Seating CLAssMATE® Tables. These 
glides quickly cushion and uniquely, automatically 
adjust to the slightest unevenness in floors. 
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ia Stadium Chairs iling and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
ge ) ¢ oO MP L E T E Cc AT A L oO G Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 


Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
- Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
1957 complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 











How Standard helps your tax dollars buy 
3 miles of superhighway for the cost of 2 





Asphalt can save billions of dollars on the 41,000 miles of superhighways the 
U.S. will build in the next 15 years 


Heavy Duty Asphalt Costs 20% to 50% Less Than 
Other Pavements. This means extra miles of superhighways 
for your tax dollars... smoother, more enjoyable miles, too. 
Safe, skid-resistant asphalt cuts down headlight and sunlight 
glare, makes lane markers easy two see. 


To help bring you more miles of superroads faster and at 
lowest cost, Standard* operates nine asphalt refineries across 
the nation. Our scientists work with highway engineers on 
improved construction methods and the kind of low-cost 
maintenance that can make asphalt highways even better —« 7hrough Standard’s wholly owned subsidiary, 
and stronger after many years of service. American Bitumuls and Asphalt Company 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plans ahead to serve you better 






over 50,000 miles of new and 
improved highways by 1970 
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MARIAN L. “PINKY” UNDERWOOD, left, got the “thrill of ber life” when 
former students gave her a surprise banquet to honor her retirement after 37 
years of teaching in California. Nicknamed by a now-famous student as a 
tribute to her red hair, “Pinky” began her career in 1920 at Elsinore, moved to 
Glendale in 1928, where she taught drama at Glendale high school for almost 
30 years. Phenomenally, she remembers the names and records of the hundreds 
of students who come back to visit her. Shown at the gayly decorated table 
above are Screen Actress Terry Moore, 1947 grad, center, telling how “Pinky” 
introduced her to Shakespeare. Jack Holton, master of ceremonies, right, grins 
at memories of 1933 drama classes with his favorite teacher. 


rd 


CALIFORNIA TEACHER HELPS PLAN NEA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
—Mrs. Mary Jo Tregilgas, teacher in Compton schools, and vice-chairman of 
the Legislative Commission of the National Education Association, participates 
in the fall commission meeting in Washington, D. C., Sept. 28. Pictured here 
at a Commission luncheon (left to right) are: James L. McCaskill, executive 
secretary of the Commission; William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary; 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. §. Commissioner of Education; and Mrs. Tregilgas. 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 


At last an automatic chalk pencil 

precision made of beautiful anodized 

aluminum. The Chalk-Chuck is slender, 

compact and easy to use. It weighs no more than an ordinary 
piece of chalk! Chalk-Chuck will keep messy cholk dust 
from your hands and clothes and is thrifty too! Savings up to 
50%. Hold Std. size chalk. Chalk-Chucks are anodized in 
six beautiful and exciting colors. SILVER, GOLD, RED, BLUE, 
GREEN, PURPLE. Send $1.00 today for immediate prepaid 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
(Special discounts on dozen lot orders.) 


THE CHALK-CHUCK COMPANY 
5611 East 32nd Avenue, Denver 7, Colorado 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 





If you are the talented author 
PVP DCU Ae of an unpublished manuscript, 
1 let oe gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
Ne your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
GOING sell it! Good royalties. 
TO Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. (T-11 
200 Varick St., N. ¥. 14 


SUMMER STUDY in 


Sy SOUTH AMERICA 

MA AROUND THE WORLD 
Earn professional advancement with one of 

our summer travel projects in the fields of 


Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc. 


Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 

in-service’ credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


 mece7nrpeeewnaertete 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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aes 


GRADES 
The most 1-8 


complete, by 
most teach- 
able, most 
meaningful 
number pro- 
gram today! 


Benbrook, 
Foerster, 
and Shea 


COMPANY 


Publishers ® Austin, Texas 
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more POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do” problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 

















TRAVEL RIGHT 


Europe—Request reservations NOW 
Check choice and mail today. 
1. Custom made courier assisted — Europe [} 
2. Conducted tour folders — Europe [] U.S.A. 1 
3. Origins of New England Tour June 23-July 4 [] 
‘‘A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History 
& Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


l—-ARNOLD TOURS 73,//c"4y St 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten: MR. ISENHOWER, 489 oo AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. 


EUROPE:798 


to $879 
11 COUNTRIES 


Round Trip on EMPRESS of ENGLAND 


and EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING on MAY 20th, JUNE 10th, JULY Ist and 
AUGUST Sth. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED ... Includes round trip tourist steamship on 
EMPRESS of ENGLAND and EMPRESS of BRITAIN, 
all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tours 
limited to 42 members. See your Travel Agent or 
write for Free Booklet No. 48-€ 
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coo CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. STATE ST. +» CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 48-E 
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Milford Zornes, water color artist, works before an admiring audience. Courter 
photo taken at Sycamore School, Claremont. The painting on which Zornes ts work- 
ing won a $200 prize last summer at a Los Angeles outdoor art festival. 


Real Artists Teach Them 


By Aline Walsh 


“Honest to goodness artists, that’s 
what we've got at our school,” re- 
marked a small boy. And he was 
right. His third grade class had just 
come from a fifteen minute period de- 
voted to watching the quick strokes 
of a water color artist who talked 
informally as he worked. He talked 
of line, color, balance, while from 
his brush flowed waves, sail boats, 
a beach, clouds in the sky. 

“Just like on our vacation’”—said 
another child. “My dad took me in a 
boat like that.” 

All over Claremont, elementary 
school children have been watching 
artists create in water color, oils, 
crayons, and charcoal. Such men as 
Paul Darrow, James Heuter, Tony 
Ivins, and Milford Zornes have given 
their time to show children how pic- 
tures are made. 

Betty Davenport Ford made a 
working sketch of a gibbon and then 


Mrs. Walsh is a teacher in Clare- 
mont unified school district. 


set about creating the creature in 
clay—perfect in his bristling ruff and 
fierce face. Each succeeding class 
that came into the room saw the ani- 


mal develop, and they looked with 


admiration at pictures of a sculptured 
mountain goat that had won for Mrs. 
Ford, Los Angeles County Fair’s top 
prize. 

At other times Marjorie Burgeson 
demonstrated methods of sculpture 
and Elizabeth Van Dolsen showed 
tools and techniques of carving wood 
and stone. 

Betty Campbell, Dale Gaynor and 
Helen Schell, who exhibited finished 
mosaics and worked on various stages 
of others, so captured the imagina- 
tion and enthusiasms of a fourth 
grade class that they produced inter- 
esting compositions of their own from 
bits of broken tile salvaged from a 
near-by plant. 

First their efforts hung in the out- 
of-doors display case at their own 
school and then moved to the chil- 
dren's room at the city branch of the 
county library. 

Claremont’s children live in a con:- 
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munity of nationally and internation- 
aliy known artists who are generous 
with their time. This year’s experi- 
mental program, arranged by Eliza- 
beth Van Dolsen, elementary art su- 
pervisor, has given school children 
opportunities to observe gifted men 
and women at work with many me- 
dia. They have seen all steps in proc- 
esses and compositions and they have 
become increasingly appreciative 
and increasingly eager to experiment 
for themselves—to feel form, color 
and design grow under their own 
fingers. 


Safe Drivers Wanted 
(Continued from page 22) 


driving skill is generally recognized. 

The classroom driver education 
course affords an opportunity to dis- 
cuss behavior patterns of drivers, as 
compared to their normal psycho- 
logical behavior characteristics. 

When a driver becomes a ration- 
alizer, a show-off, an egotist, he is 
demonstrating behavior characteris- 
tics common to those individuals 
classified as habitual violators, or ac- 
cident repeaters. This “guinea pig,” 
as a subject for psychological analy- 
sis, frequents the highways and traf- 
fic courts of the nation today. Perhaps 
we can prevent the student from ex- 
hibiting those characteristics termed 
as anti-social and from being a public 
menace, thereby contributing to our 
highway slaughter. 

We should not underestimate the 
importance of habit formation, im- 
proper driving attitudes and psycho- 
logical anomalies, as they increase 
susceptibility to accident involve- 
ment or predisposition to accident 
occurrence. 

Engineering design as related to 
roadway and automobile construc- 
tion is not a component part of any 
of the regular high school curricular 
offerings. The importance of engi- 
neering as one of the factors in safety 
has long been recognized. It ranks 
along with education and enforce- 
ment as a requisite for safety in op- 
eration of the motor vehicle. Millions 
of accident-free miles are a by-prod- 
uct of modern roadway design. 
Despite the marvels of highway en- 
gineering, emphasis must be placed 
on the limitations of highway con- 
struction as a deterrent to accidents. 
However, through engineering we 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads haul huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 
million tons ... the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 


Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 
the raw materials reach their final form — 
the fine powder called “cement.” 


When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the mixture into concrete. This “liquid 
stone” may be poured into forms where it 
“sets” to become harder than the stone of 
which it is made, as in this bridge. 


Cee i> Mf. 
Bulk cement is shipped by rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxcars. Rail- 
roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
cement in the construction of concrete 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and terminals. 


ss * 
Sunes 
VETTE TENTS 


: 


Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em- 
bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance, the 
foundations, frames, floors and roofs of 
this apartment building are concrete. 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a mighty 
job for the railroads. And it’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 33. 








can reduce the susceptibility to hu- 
man error which will decrease the 
number of accidents or collisions with 
the inevitable loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property. 

We are learning terms such as lim- 
ited access, speed control, multiple 
lane, cloverleafs, etc. The students 
must know how a scientific approach 
to safety through engineering has 
made motoring more pleasurable as 
well as more safe. 

The detection and conviction of the 
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ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


driver who is under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor is a major prob- 
lem today. In the past few years a 
number of tests have been developed 
which measure the exact concentra- 
tion of alcohol in the body. Samples 
of the breath or body fluids are chem- 
ically analyzed and the exact concen- 
tration of alcohol determined. When 
the blood has .15 percent or more of 
alcohol, the person is definitely “un- 
der the influence.” This is a positive 
approach to conviction of drunk 
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CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22” historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 16 
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drivers. Ignorance on the part of the 
general public of how these tests are 
used and of their reliability in ab. 
solving the innocent and convicting 
the guilty, has been a major deter- 
rent to their more general use. 

The student will have a much 
greater appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the test if he is shown in a 
scientific manner how the tests oper- 
ate. With a minimum amount of 
expenditure the breath analysis or 
blood test for alcohol content could 
be demonstrated. As an alternative 
the class could visit an analytical 
laboratory to see chemical deter- 
minations being prepared for court 
presentation. 

An understanding by the students 
could lead to ultimate acceptance by 
the general public of a law making 
chemical tests mandatory. All too fre- 
quently only passive reference is 
made to an individual’s deficiency in 
glare recovery, night vision, or the 
effect of carbon monoxide on the 
body. A scientific approach with an 
explanation of chemical changes that 
take place can be meaningful and 
instructive. 

Laws relating to operation of mo- 
tor vehicles make up a large part of 
the bills introduced each year in the 
legislative coffers of all the states. 
If students can be shown that these 
laws grow out of necessity and are 
designed for the common good, we 
may have hope that there will be a 
greater voluntary observance of the 
law. Students in our classes will some 
day hold responsible governmental 
positions and will be better qualified 
to promote and inaugurate motor 
vehicles legislation designed for the 
common good. 

With the exception of buying a 
home, purchase of an automobile is 
the greatest single expenditure af- 
fecting the average family’s budget. 
Consumer education should be an in- 
tegral part of driver education. This 
aspect has been neglected and is long 
overdue. Automobile insurance is be- 
coming more complex. Driver educa- 
tion instructors should invite a quali- 
fied person to address the class on 
those aspects of automobile insur- 
ance and financial responsibility 
which are essential to its owners! ip 
and operation. 

Driver education has become of 
age. It should be taught in every high 
school. Expense should not be a ‘| 
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terrent to its introduction. Its educa- 
tion value is beyond reproach. The 
complete course should include both 
classroom and behind-the-wheel in- 
struction. This should be our ultimate 
objective. 

A comprehensive classroom course 
must remain the essential part of any 
driver education program. Behind- 
the-wheel instruction, although high- 
ly desirable, can only command a role 
of secondary importance. The class- 
room is unlimited in its potential in 
shaping the attitudes and supplving 
the knowledge necessary to safety. 

Manipulative skills can be taught 
only by a trained instructor using 
mechanical devices for the initial 
phases, with final traffic exposure in 
a dual control car. The classroom 
should be equipped with all neces- 
sary teaching aids, and staffed by in- 
structors who have had specialized 
training. 


We Practice Conservation 
(Continued from page 9) 


supervision, we hope to do our heavy 
equipment work — road-building, 
slash piling, ete.—while logging is in 
progress. We can use some of the 
same motorized equipment and oper- 
ators doing the logging and save 
transporting them back and forth. 

In thinning our forest—removing 
some trees to prevent over-crowding 
—we must also calculate costs care- 
fully. Young redwoods sprout from 
stumps, with the result that closely- 
growing rings of trees come up after 
logging. Ideally, every clump should 
be thinned to give selected sprouts 
the maximum sunlight, moisture, and 
soil nutrients. 

But we do not thin every clump as 
fully as might be desirable from a 
purely forestry standpoint. Jf a sprout 
is over four or five inches in diameter, 
the wages paid to chain saw and ax- 
wielding thinning teams are more 
than can be recovered from current 
sale of small redwood logs. 

Thinning is an interesting but time 
consuming operation. We do it in 
teams. One man operates the chain 
saw. The axman removes limbs which 
protrude into the air as the “thinned” 
young log lies on the ground. This 
improves the appearance of the area 
from an aesthetic standpoint and defi- 
nitely reduces the fire hazard since 
the limbs rot quicker when they lie 
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close to the ground. Someday we 
may have a local market for the 
thinned small logs that will repay the 
labor costs of thinning, but at pres- 
ent we get no immediate cash return 
and one could sink a small fortune in 
this type of stand improvement pro- 
gram. 

Although an old proverb says that 
he who plants a tree shall live for- 
ever, we decided early in our venture 


that provision for long range forest 
management is an. intelligent and 
necessary action on the part of a tree 
farmer. 

All of us mean to do a permanent 
job of raising timber. We do not in- 
tend to sell homesite lots or break 
up the Tree Farms in any way. 

As educators, we are naturally con- 
cerned with how education can con- 
tribute to successful forestland man- 


by Julia P. Blair 


Below is 

digest made by 
Principal, Kaley School, 
Orlando, Florida— 
published in 

the Journal of 

The Florida 

Education Association. 
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we hope proves helpful 
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Filure Seaoiliat: for the Atomic Age 


& Florida's Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
the progress being made by the elementary schools in their effort to keep 
up with pace of modern scientific development. 


Here may be an idea adaptable 
to your schools. In Orange Co., 
Fla., a committee was set up to 
work out plans for a Science Fair 
and to handle the Fair. 


Nine fields were named:—Earth; 
Light and Sound; Living Things; 
Health and Nutrition; Magnets 
and Electricity; Machines; 
Weather and Climate; Chem- 
istry and the Universe. 


Any article, poster, project by 
an individual or class fitting one 
of these categories could be en- 
tered. School could only enter 
one of a kind. Children’s, not 


teachers’ work. No awards. All 
entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
—with child’s name, school, 
classification, name of object. 


Electrical gadgets corner had 
doorbells, phones, ete. 


Willd Flowers. Exhibit showed 
75 varieties. A student was on 
hand to explain. 


Other sights were a display of 
cut-away, painted, cardboard 
boxes with models of industries; 
a volcano with instructions how 
to make it erupt; illustrations 
of contour planting; etc., etc. 


A, quick little refresher! 


So many times and places 


chewing delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint. 
helps give you a lift. Try it when 
under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 









agement and safeguard all of the 
many values of our forest heritage. 
People wish to spend part of their 
leisure time in the forests. Con- 
versely, the big danger to tree farm- 
ing is people—people careless with 
fire, hikers and hunters needlessly 
tramping down young seedlings, 
management roads torn up by nar- 
row-tired vehicles, vandalism, theft 
of equipment, rustling of Christmas 
trees and other products of the forest. 
One of the ways I see of meeting 
this problem is more teaching of ele- 
mentary forestry in schools within 
the forest regions. I'd like to see all 
elementary schools give more atten- 
tion to good forest practices. Some 
secondary schools in the state now 
have courses for young tree farmers. 
More should do so. I'd like espe- 
cially to see such a course taught at 
Santa Cruz High School, for example 
—it being close to our Tree Farms. 
Most tourists undoubtedly go to 
the advertised scenic attractions for 
their recreation—national parks, high 
watershed forests in rugged, moun- 
tainous areas. The principal recrea- 
tional use of our utility, commercial- 


STATE COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION 


will hold its semi-annual 
meeting at the Ambassador 


Hotel, Los Angeles, De- 
cember 6-7. CTA commit- 
tees and commissions will 
hold regular sessions. 





grade forest lands, probably will be 
by local residents, with hunting sea- 
son being a special problem. Enlight- 
enment of the neighbors and local 
citizens is important in successful 
tree farming. 

So far the problem of recreational 
use hasn't been pressing, although 
the Santa Cruz Mountains are becom- 
ing a playground for the San Fran- 
cisco Bay. The ultimate solution, 
when the problem becomes acute, 
undoubtedly will be a compromise. 
But there should be no unresolvable 
conflict between reasonable recrea- 
tional use of commercial forestlands 
and the orderly harvest of timber and 
minor products of the forest. A Tree 
Farm, forestland under good man- 






agement, is often far better for rec- 
reation and game production than 
an untended forest. 

To fellow educators who may be 
toying with the idea of going into 
tree farming, we offer this free ad- 
vice. If a tree farmer is far sighted 
enough and obtains competent tech- 
nical guidance, he should be able to 
make a go of it—if he doesn't pay 
too much for his land in the first 
instance. Many products can be de- 
veloped that are not normally con- 
sidered profitable, if markets and dis- 
tribution channels are not too distant. 

If the tract is small, it is wise to 
get together with other timberland 
owners. We've traveled in the Ba- 
varian Alp country, an area with long 
experience in growing timber. Most 
of the tracts are small—twenty to fifty 
acres—but many ownerships work to- 
gether on common projects. 

To date our Tree Farms aren't 
moneymakers. They are mostly pio- 
neering investment. But tree farming 
holds the promise of a fair return 
over the long run. Meanwhile the 
thrill of land stewardship is with us 
every day. There’s nothing like it. 





Verne R. Hulett 


Fresno, California 
Baldwin 7-7935 


Wouldn’t you like to see an evaluation copy? 
it to you. Please write 


RAND M¢CNALLY & COMPANY °* 


4693 North Angus Street 


The class suddenly comes to life.... 


Like every good teacher, 
you patiently work and wait— 


until that great “‘magic moment” 
when the class suddenly is sparked 
with the joy of learning. That is the 

supreme reward of all your teaching efforts. 


To aid you in directing your children towards 
this moment, Rand McNally has created the Junior 
Scientist Program. Here are textbooks which open to 
your pupils the natural world around them. Science 
experiences in and out of doors, clear presentation of 
scientific method, simple experiments, a planned system 
of ever-widening concept learning from grade to grade, 
practical teacher’s manual—these are a few of the steps 
leading to the vital understanding of our physical environment. 


Box 7600 ° 


John A. Nevins 
1418 East Harmony Lane 
Fullerton, California 
Lambert 6-1865 


We'll be happy to send 


Chicago 80, Illinois 


San Francisco, California 



























C. Glen Smith 
575 Mission Street 


Douglas 2-4834 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with a 3-line minimum. Count 
35 characters and spaces for the first line, 52 for each succeeding. Cash must 


accompany order. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


IDENTIFICATION MINERALS—10: for $1 POSTPAID. De- 
tails sent FREE. MINERALS UNLIMITED, 1724 University 
Avenue CTA, Berkeley 3, Calif. 

POCKET MICROSCOPE! 50X — See nature’s wonders, 
2500 times magnification. $1.00 ppd. DuPont Dis- 
tributors, 2153 Amsterdam Ave., New York 32, Dept. 5. 


SAFETY PATROL 


SCHOO: PATROL RAINCOATS. High Visibility Yellow Coat 
& Matching Cape Cap Includes Distinctive SCHOOL PA- 
TROL Emblem. Write for brochure. CONNEY PRODUCTS, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


ARTS, CRAFTS, HOBBIES 


CRAFTS TO DECORATE. Appealing items. Write for 
your free copy of the O-P Craft Catalog. Chip Carving 
Special-complete kit, including instructions, cutting 
blade, practice piece & a basswood box to apply your 
newly acquired skill. . $1.00 postpaid. 
THE 0-P CRAFT CO., “INC., Sandusky, Ohio 

89 FULL SIZE PATTERNS of beautiful shelves, lawn 
ornaments, toys, novelties, bird houses, animal figures, 
etc. Plus catalog. All for $1.00. MASTERCRAFT, 114TA, 
7041 Olcott Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! 
Details free. SLEEP-LEARNING RESEARCH ASSN. 
P.0. Box 610-CT, Omaha 1, Nebraska 
FILM DEVELOPING by mail. Economical and so con- 
venient. 8-expos. roll, jumbo size 49c; 12, 69¢. 20-exp. 
roll, $1.25. Free mailers on request. Thrifty Photo 
Service, Dept. CTA, Box 275, San Francisco 1. 


TEACHING THE DISORDERLY PUPIL 
in Elementary and Secondary School, by 
Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley; 
Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York; 1957. 164 pp. $1.90. 

What are you doing about the discipline 
problems in your room? Are you having 
trouble with one or two students who con- 
tinually spoil your day? If you are, then 
this book should be of great value to you. 
[If you aren’t, read it anyway. You will get 
some new ideas which will help you to 
naintain your “abnormal” situation. 

This book has a realistic approach to the 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


U.N. WAY FOLK-TOY FAIR! 157 Choices! Love and 
imagination. Penny prices. 3rd yr. Free list. PACIFIC 
NEW ENGLAND CORP. Box 1152, Studio City, Calif. 


LEATHERCRAFT. We supply imported & domestic leathers 
for classroom projects. Kits, accessories, tools. Req. 
catalog on school letterhead. MIDAS, Box 1255, Dept. 
C, Huntington Park, Calif. 


MAKE FIGURINES. Natural Molding Rubber—Extra Thick. 
CATALOGUE FREE. Write to: W. WOOLEY, 
1016-CT Donald St., Peoria, Illinois 


LETTERS FROM SANTA CLAUS Make a thrilling Christmas 
Classroom Activity! Inspire interest in reading, pro- 
mote good behavior. 

LETTERS 5 x 7, in colors, illustrated envelopes 

# 17-Kindergarten—First: rebus, manuscript, 2 designs 
# 18—First-Second: manuscript for reading, 4 designs 
# 14-Third: typewriter type, story style, 4 designs 
40 LETTERS with envelopes $1.75: extra 4 for 15c 
Mail order with check to: Shannon Publishing Company, 
920 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 








PERSONALS 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? Unusual product, new to Califor- 
nia. Women needed to act as sales representatives. Top 
commissions paid. SALLYE HARMER PERSONALIZED 
COSMETICS, 2217 Walnut Bivd., Walnut Creek. 


AFRICA, EGYPT and Worlds Fair— 
A summer tour teachers can afford. Write for itinerary: 
Mrs. R. Schubert, 3230 Lowry Rd., Los Angeles 27. 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR INCOME. Send for FREE FOLDER: 
"33 Income Ideas’. Stimulating, interesting. Address: 
RAMCO: GPO Box 25, Alhambra, Calif. 


BOOKS of professional interest . 


problem of classroom discipline. It does not 
bog down in psychology, nor does it lose 
its way in vague, impractical theories. One 
of its main assets is the authors’ awareness 
of the teacher’s struggle with the everyday 
problems of discipline. 

The book has been planned to give the 
classroom teacher in both the elementary 
and secondary schools an understanding of 
the common causes of misbehavior. While 
it does not offer any magic cure-all, it does 
describe successful methods for controlling 
and solving problems. 

The data for this book was collected over 





BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1957, any 
issue, send wants, free lists. Periodical Service, Box 
465-CT, Wilmington, Del. 

SAMPLE 35c—copy of "The Aquarium Magazine” send 
10c to INNES PUBLISHING CO., 12th and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 

CURRENT BOOKS 25% off list price (with few excep- 
tions). Texts & Reference books 10% Reductions to 
50% on our own stock. Send for FREE PRICE LIST. 
ECONOMY BOOK MART, 1847 Gardenia Avenue, N. Mer- 
rick, New York. 

NAME THE BOOK—WE'LL GET IT! 
World-wide Searching Service—Reasonable. 
CHICAGO BOOK MART, Box 218-C, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
FOREIGN MATERIALS READY. Report, 25c each Nation: 
Mexico, Libya, Japan. Iran, Sweden. 
CROWSON PUB., P.0. Box 6188, Washington, D.C. 
FAITHS OF MANKIND. A bibliography of materials on 
moral and spiritual values, listed by subject matter. 

From CTA for 25c. 

FOR HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE YOUTH—a handbook on 
preparation for teaching that has proved a great help 
in recruitment. Send 35c to CTA for your copy of “’Ca- 
reers in Education.” 

PAY WINDOWS FOR THE PROFESSION. A handbook for 
local association salary committees; a guide to pro- 
cedures in salary discussions. From CTA, 40c. 

THE TEACHER’S CODE. Handbook on the Code of 
Ethics for California teachers—its importance, inter- 
pretation and enforcement. Send 50c to CTA for 
your copy. 








GIFTS 


STOP—give something really different this year. Select 


all your gifts from the hundreds of unusual imported 
items in our new catalog, ‘Tour of The World.” Send 
25c (refunded with first order) to EMPIRE IMPORTS, 
2514 Genesee St., Utica 4, N.Y., Dept. C2. 


DUPLICATING 


PORTABLE MIMEOGRAPH! Weight 15 Ibs. Smallest, 
cheapest spirits duplicator. DuPont Distributors, Dept. 5, 
2153 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 32. 


SPIRIT DUPLICATORS—Prints 5 colors without ink. Takes 
up to 812 x 14 sizes. Excellent for class work. Easy to 
use — clean — fast — dependable. Price $84.50 plus tax. 
Write for free information. SPEEDLINER CO., Dept. C, 
4404 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


FABRICS 


LIKE FABULOUS FABRICS? ‘Avoca’ handwoven Irish 
tweeds, rare colors. Bleeding madras. Winter cottons 
from India. Imported tartans. ‘Aran’ sweaters. Carol 
Brown, Dept CTA, Putney, Vermont. 








a two year period from five hundred teach- 
ers and students. The viewpoint of the stu- 
dent as well as the teacher makes a well- 
rounded guide for setting up rules for class- 
room order. Discussed in this book are such 
topics as methods of obtaining classroom 
control, types of punishment within the au- 
thority of the teacher, delinquents and pre- 
delinquents, and what to do about the “un- 
ruly teens”. 

The book is easy to read and would be 
equally enlightening to laymen. The end of 
each chapter contains a list of books, pam- 
phlets, films, and topics for study and re- 
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search which would be an excellent aid to 
any civic group making a study of disci- 
pline. 

—Mrs. Frances Coolidge 
(See Mrs. Coolidge’s article, "To Spank or 
Not to Spank” in last month’s CTA Journal.) 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING. By Kenneth 
H. Hansen. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 421 pp.; 1957. 
Embracing all major segments of second- 

ary education; from the psychology of the 
adolescent to audio-visual aids, this work 
should serve as an adequate primer for ed- 
ucation majors. While this text lacks depth 
in various aspects — e.g., individual differ- 
ences and guidance —it compensates for 
this short-coming in offering a succinct 
view of the contemporary high school. Of 
merit is the author’s non-pedaguese style; 
he writes not to impress but to communicate 
lucidly. The reader should find this refresh- 
ing in a book of this type. 

Dr. Hansen propounds no quasi-revolu- 
tionary theories. Rather he takes apart and 
gives words to those truisms evident to the 
experienced instructor. One point recog- 
nized by the author which is often sub- 
merged beneath pedogogical meanderings 
is the neutral position of the typical student. 
The instructor with an avid, even fetish, 
interest in his particular subject must be 
cognizant of a simple fact: the majority of 





his class are neither against nor for Shakes- 
peare or Beethoven. They have, as Hansen 
phrases it, the “casual attitude”. The au- 
thor’s treatment of this chronic situation is, 
as throughout the entire book, in an en- 
lightened and yet feet-on-the-ground man- 
ner. 

To borrow from the vernacular of the 
students about whom Dr. Hansen writes, 
“High School Teaching” may well be 
termed a “solid” book. 

—Barry G. Johnson 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS, by Lloyd and Elaine Cook. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1957. pp. xi, 292, $5.50. 

Here is another in the list of “Cook- 
books” which should add luster to the rep- 
utation of its authors. More and more we 
find in books for teachers, as in this one, 
provision of meaningful experiences in 
dealing with human relations. And, while 
many of the statements, contentions, and 
assertions are often cues to discussion and 
dispute, there are few, indeed, of the dog- 
matisms, soft-spoken though they may be, 
in which current texts abound. We have 
here, in fact, a work which is in itself an 
exercise in human relations, be it text or 
class guide.’ 

We are well aware that human relations 
problems bulk large in our professional and 
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personal lives. We have long contended 
with such problems and, for the most part, 
have relegated them to rule-of-thumb con- 
sideration. Such topics as room control, first 
days of teaching, individual differences, 
school-home relations, school staff relations, 
and others commonly receive general no- 
tice and rather academic discussion. To a 
great extent such attention as is given to 
these topics occurs after teaching has be- 
gun, rather than adequately or in advance. 


In this book, however, the dry-as-dust 
tome glittering with generalities is gone. In 
its place are case-centered chapters, bear- 
ing meaningful materials and discussion 
based upon concrete evidence gathered by 
the authors. 


The cases presented are interesting and 
pointed in their amplification of stated the- 
ory and methods of problem solving. The 
book as a whole is sociologically oriented 
and treats the theme of human relations as 
paramount in the education of present and 
potential school personnel. It presents a 
point of view which is occasionally un- 
orthodox and which assumes a consider- 
able amount of sociological sophistication 
on the part of its readers, particularly in 
the area of community power systems. 


Both in content and format, this book 
scores high. Not only does it serve as an 
interesting, useful guide for the solitary 
reader, be he teacher or administrator, but 
it contains the basis for fruitful discussion 
by teacher education classes, institutes, or 
workshops. 

—Nathan Kravetz 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS: by John S. Richard- 
son; Prentice - Hall. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1957. $6.50. 


This volume is written primarily as a 
textbook in teacher training, and therein 
lies its real value. Here, in the first three 
chapters, is a sound treatment of science 
teaching in our schools, not merely sugges- 
tions of the transmission of content. Rather, 
the author leans heavily to the thought that 
“scientific literacy” is needed by each mem- 
ber of a culture such as ours, based so thor- 
oughly upon technology and scientific en- 
deavor. 

The author feels that the greatest need 
for science teaching rises from the hypoth- 
esis that society needs leadership inculcated 
with those habits of critical thinking that 
are characteristic of the method used by sci- 
entists in solving problems. Refreshingly, 
the author writes that science as a school 
subject should be far from description and 
history; that it is a way of thinking and that 
the science teacher should set as his goal 
the development of scientific behavior in 
young people. 

The author-~concludes that since the cur- 
riculum is experiences of the student under 
the direction of the school, the science lab- 
oratory should be the origin of the curricu- 
lum in science. He deplores the fact that 
in most schools science experiments are ac- 
tually “exercises”. 

Methods and procedures in science teach- 
ing take a large portion of the book. But 
here, again, the treatment is dealing with 
the “why” as well as the “how”. 

—Walter C. Danie! 
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Random Notes 
About Books 


American Council on NATO, Inc., is dis- 
tributing a free booklet, NATO—Shield of 
Freedom, which will be of interest to teach- 
ers of social studies and current events 
classes. The booklet is valuable, if only for 
the sections “What is NATO—and why” and 
“Why the U.S. Needs Europe.” Get it from 
the Council, 22 E. 67th St., New York 21. 

For teachers of driver-training classes, 
several new booklets are available—free 
and otherwise. Ballantine Books, 101-5th 
Avenue, New York 3, has put out J Drive 
the Turnpikes ... and Survive by Paul W. 
Kearney. Hardcover copies are $3.00, pa- 
perback 35c. Kearney is the author of some 
600 articles on safety which have appeared 
in national magazines. 

Travelers Insurance Companies, Hart- 
ford, Conn., have again issued their book- 
let of cartoons and statistics which ham- 
mer home the importance of careful and 
sane driving. This year’s offering is Heed- 
less Horsepower, and is free for the asking. 

For those who like to include training 
in truckdriving, the White Motor Company, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, has issued a new edi- 
tion of its popular Driver Manual, available 
at $1.25 per copy. 

This must be the Year of the Encyclo- 
pedia. Almost simultaneously, two different 
groups put out booklets on the use of the 
encyclopedia in the school . . . but with 
somewhat different approaches. A Hand- 
book for Instructional Leaders on the Use of 
Encyclopedias in Schools is the report of a 
workshop held at the University of Wash- 
ington, August 1956, and includes criteria 
for evaluating reference material and deter- 
mining a school’s needs for such materials, 
as well as suggestions for acquainting teach- 
ers with the content and uses of reference 
sets. Single copies will be sent free from the 
College of Education, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 2. 

The other booklet is The Encyclopedia— 
A Key to Effective Teaching, and its title 
describes its approach. It contains a wealth 
of material that the classroom teacher will 
find useful. This booklet was prepared by 
the Reference Book Section of the Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute, and can 
be obtained from the Institute at P.O. Box 
133, G.P.O., New York 1. 

The Flexible School, a publication of the 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, discusses the need for schools 
to be more flexible in leadership, tools and 
curriculum. 72 pages, $1.25 per copy, with 
quantity discounts. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee, has issued a new 
edition of Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials, selling for $1.00 a copy. 

An Illustrated Guide to Fossil Collecting 
by Richard Casanova, has been published 
by Naturegraph Company of San Martin. 
Hardcover is $2.60 a copy, paperback, 
$1.50. 

The 1957 Yearbook on Education Around 
the World is now available from the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, for $1.50 a copy. Titled Education for 
Better Living, it discusses the role of the 
school in community improvement. Identify 
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. to — when you write as Bulletin 1956, 
o. 9. 

The primary purpose of A Teacher's Guide 
to the PTA, newly published by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
is to acquaint future teachers with the PTA 
and prepare them for effective participa- 
tion in it. May be obtained for 50c from 
the NCPT, 700 N. Rush St., Chicago. 

Elementary School Science: Research, The- 
ory and Practice, brings together in concise 
form research findings, authoritative. opin- 
ion, and results of successful practice in 
science education in the elementary school. 
Available for $1 from ASCD, NEA. 

Two pamphlets have come in which may 
be of interest to those who head commit- 
tees, conduct meetings, or otherwise have 
the mantle of leadership thrust upon them. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7, puts out On Being A Leader, a 16-page 
guide to effective work with people. Most 
of the material is commonsense, some of it 
you have heard before . . . but it will serve 
as a reminder. Single copies 25c, quantity 
discounts. 

The other is a 4-page leaflet on pro- 


cedures which are intended to streamline - 


the work of small meetings where the more 
cumbersome Roberts Rules of Order are 
not actually required. Written by Roger 
Gray, a former YMCA Secretary who has 
been producing “club clinic” material for 
18 years, it is entitled Democratic Procedures 
for Group Decisions. Order from Dupli-Print 
Services, 100 Marion Avenue, Mansfield, 
Ohio, at 25c each, or $2.00 a dozen. 


Noble's 

HANDWRITING FOR 

EVERYDAY USE 
Grades 1 to 8 





The Summer-Fall catalog of New Ameri- 
can Library publications is now available 
from NAL, 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. Contains all the titles in the Signet, 
Signet Key and Mentor books (all paper- 
backs), many of which have been men- 
tioned in this column from time to time. 

About a year ago, Squibb, the pharma- 
ceutical company, published a book for dis- 
tribution to the medical and allied profes- 
sions. Osborne on Leisure was the title, and 
it proved so popular that Simon and Schus- 
ter has published it, and you will now 
find it in your favorite bookstore. Done in 
cartoon style, the book has a deadly seri- 
ousness and delivers a telling point for 
those who race themselves to exhaustion. 


Three U. S. Government departments 
join hands in producing a Handbook for 
Communities in the National Stay-in-School 
Campaign: Department of Labor, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and Department of Defense. Copies are 
available at 15c from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Will be of interest 
to teachers who are concerned about the 
drop-out problem, and who want specific 
suggestions for encouraging more high 
school and college students to stay in school. 


Some California teachers have invented 
a device for holding books that is simple, 
efficient and inexpensive. Called “Page Boy 
Bookholder,” it holds your book erect, 
keeps pages in place, and folds flat into a 
bookmarker when not in use. Send 50c to 


One of America’s Most Widely Used 


Handwriting Systems 
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Noble's NEW MANUSCRIPT WRITING MADE EASY 
Teacher’s Manual (Grades 1 and 2) 


Noble’s NEW HANDWRITING MADE EASY 


Teacher’s Manual and Refresher Course (Grades 1 to 8) 


Noble's HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE 
For Pupils—Individual Non-Consumable Texts (Grades 3 to 8) 
also Correlated Handwriting Aids 


Examination copies sent upon request to School Principals 
or ask for our new 1957-58 Catalog C. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
Over 50 Years, Books Providing Better Education 


67 IRVING PLACE 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 










SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Nationally-known school book publisher, has 
opening for representative for So. Calif. Sal- 
ary, commission, bonus. Will interview. 





Write Box No. 11, c/o CTA JOURNAL, 693 
Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 


WESTERN NATURE STUDY 


NEW FREE 
CATALOG #6. 


Many new items for 


the new school year. 


NATUREGRAPH CO. 
San Martin, Calif. 





BOOKHOLDER 


for READING 
STUDYING 
COPYING 


ONLY 49¢ 


[2><> | 


Keeps book at proper reading position. 'mproves pos- 
ture, lessens eyestrain. Ye" thick—stoves easily in 
book or desk. Sturdy, plated metal and wire. At 
Stationery Stores or send 50c direct. Ppd. Quantity 
discounts. Guaranteed. 

MILLION MFG. COMPANY 


677 Ukich Way, Upland, California 





THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper 


Here's the newspaper that teachers 
from coast to coast find helpful and 
practical in their classrooms. Its 
wholesome, interesting pages filled 
with material for class discussions, 
topics for bulletin boards, ideas for 
student themes, make the Monitor a 
great benefit to your teaching pro- 
gram. For a handy way to order 
your school subscription today at 
the special rate of only $6.75 for 9 
months, fill in the coupon below 
and mail with your remittance. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


One, Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 


| am enclosing $6.75 for a 9-mo. subscrip- 
tion to The Christian Science Monitor at the 
special school rate. (You save $6.75.) 
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Milliorr Mfg. Co., 677 Ukiah Way, Upland, 
for yours. 

Devotees of Early Americana will be 
happy to hear that an exhibition of more 
than 70 early posters will soon start a tour 
of the U. S. Oldest poster was printed in 
1832. The posters were the subject of an 
article in December 1955 issue of American 
Heritage, book-magazine publishing ven- 
ture that has made history itself. A.H. “dis- 
covered” the collection, and is responsible 
for the tour. 

“The time has come to look at America 
in new dimensions,” says Macmillan Com- 
pany in a leaflet on new publication, U.S.A. 
in New Dimensions. A paperback selling for 
$1.20, it brings together dynamic factors 
in the American economic system and ex- 
plains them in teenage language. 

Pioneers for One Hundred Years: San 
Jose State College: a history of California’s 
oldest publicly-supported institution of 
higher education, written by Dr. Benjamin 
E. Gilbert, and published by the college 
in connection with its centennial celebra- 
tion. Traces growth and development of 
the institution from early days as Minns’ 
Evening School in San Francisco to the 
modern institution in San Jose. Author is 
Associate Professor of History at the col- 
lege and an authority on early California. 

Students of world history will be inter- 
ested in a monthly magazine published in 
England, titled History Today. Sample copy 
indicates wide variety of topics. $6 for 
yearly subscription. Publisher will send one 
free sample copy. Write to 72 Coleman St., 
London, E.C. 2. 

“Beginning Teachers’ Guide” is the title 
of a 40-page booklet published this month 
by California Teachers Association for the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. Freda 
Walker, Northern Section; and George 
Streby, Southern Section, were co-chairmen 
of the handbook committee, which included 
Laurene Boardman, Gladys Cave, Paul 
Cook, and Dorothy Hamilton. The Guide 
will be on sale at 35 cents a copy by offi- 
cers of CTD in the six Sections. 

CTA Research Department has published 
five Research Resumes, four of which are 
in the field of gifted child education. All 
are available at $1 per copy. They include: 
No. 1, Annotated Bibliography, Gifted 
Child Education; No. 2, Survey: Gifted 
Child Education in California; No. 4, Ob- 
jectives of Education for Gifted Children in 
California Elementary Schools (Donald J. 
Kincaid); No. 5, 1957 Addition to Anno- 
tated Bibliography on Education of Gifted 
Children. 

Public Relations Department of CTA 
has just published a four-page leaflet titled 
“CTA—What It Is . . . How It Works”. As 
the title indicates, it is a thumbnail outline 
of the structure, aims, and operation of the 
largest state teachers’ association in the 
United States. It’s free for the asking, in- 
tended primarily for press and radio orien- 
tation. 

A 16-page pamphlet titled “Facts About 
California’s Public Schools” has been pub- 
lished by the League of Women Voters of 
California, 120 South Euclid Avenue, Pasa- 
dena. This brief and handy reference will 
be useful to PTA groups and school boards. 
Sells at 10 cents a copy. 








CHRISTMAS ———— 
CRAFT PROJECTS 


You'll find them in our new 1958 Catalog of 
Handicraft Ideas. Many exciting and inter- 
esting classroom items are available for your 


selection. 


Write for FREE CRAFTS Catalog 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
34 Elmwood Parkway, Chicago 35, Ill. 
4 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


1958 — TEACHER TOURS — 1958 


Write for Free Folders 

EUROPE—Several tours ranging from Special 
French Study Tour at $650 and student 
tours of 76 days for $995 to rail-steamer- 
private car tour from S.F. via Canada and 
return for $1525. 

HAWAII—Summer Session Tour of six weeks 
with steamer, Waikiki hotel and sightseeing 
for $495. University attendance optional. 

FAR EAST—Tourist air trip to Japan via Ha- 
waii with 21 all-inclusive days in Japan for 
$1495. Extensions to Hong Kong and Bang- 
kok. Personally conducted. 

MEXICO— Easter Week Tour $285 from S.F. 


Hilton Tours 70% ",. 





SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1958 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. June 30-August 2. $230 
includes tuition, board and room and activities. 
VALENCIA, SPAIN. June 30-August 20. Several 
plans to fit individual requirements from $599 in- 
cluding tuition, board and room, activities and 
ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK-EUROPE. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUR- 
OPE. Conducted by Dr. Donald Campbell. Univer- 
sity credits. 


EUROPE AND AFRICA. Featuring Norway and Swe- 
den as well as African Morocco and countries in 
between. Conducted by Mr. Maxwell Hull. 


EUROPE FOR TEEN AGERS. Conducted by Mrs. Fran- 
cis Arrieta from Burke's School. For girls only. 


INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, Dept. C, 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


—— FS 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yu- 
goslavia. East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A different 
kind of trip for the young in spirit who 
don't want to be herded around. All ex- 
penses $1335. Write to: 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. | tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-L,: 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 
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Advertising is news — up-to-the-minute 
news about new products and new services. 
Some of our November advertisers are new 
friends; many are old friends. All have news 
especially written for school people. The 
column below lists materials some of our 
advertisers make available to you. If you 
are in a hurry for any item, we suggest you 
write directly to the advertiser involved. 
Use the convenient coupon below for or- 
dering several items. 

62. Train Display Streamer — A display 
item, 160 inches long, accordion folded, 
showing freight and passenger trains in col- 
or. One copy only per teacher. (Association 
of American Railroads) 
63. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom furni- 
ture, in Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 
(American Seating Company) 
3. Facts about writing short paragraphs for 
profit. (Benson Barrett) 
10. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism. Planned 
to satisfy “in-service” credit requirements. 
$495 and up. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 
13. Help! Help! Help! Illustrated booklet 
for persons who have written manuscripts 
and are interested in book publication. 
(Greenwich Book Publishers) 
15. Colorful 17 x 22” Map of historic U. S. 
Trails illustrating the titles of the American 
Adventure Series and brochure concerning 
this corrective reading program. (Wheeler 
Publishing Company) 
19. Request Card for copy of Teacher’s 
Manual for 30th Annual Standard School 
Broadcast Course, “Storyland of Music”. 
This 1957-58 series will feature a sympho- 
ny orchestra, concert band and folk-dance 
orchestra, conducted by Carmen Dragon; 
a well-known New Orleans jazz band; Ha- 
waiian orchestra and singers; a jug band; 
and full cast of vocal and instrumental so- 
loists, choral groups, dramatic actors, nar- 
rators and guest artists. Each program will 
include some of these features in telling the 
“Storyland of Music”. (Std. Oil of Calif.) 
26. Five Point Protection for Athletes in 
Action. Illustrates important safety features 
built into Athletic Glasses. Shows why 
these glasses which are specially designed 
for rough treatment protect athletes all over 
America. Available in quantities. (Benson 
Opticians) 
33. “Your Pupils Can Improve Their Writ- 
ing Too!” is a concise catalog of the aids 
to be used in teaching writing in grades 1 
to 8. (Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc.) 
59. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, work- 
hooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
‘brary books. Fields covered are math- 
matics, science, reading, music, history, 
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My First Satisfied Customer.... 


As I look back over forty years of teaching it seems to me the one thing 
that drew me to teaching was an inner urge to teach anyone who wanted 
to learn. This urge has lighted my occupational path through the years. 

I got my first teaching experience at the age of twelve. As a youngster 
it was my after-school chore to drive the milch cows in from a neighbor's 
pasture. One evening the neighbor’s five-year-old son went along with 
me for company. He explained to me that all of his brothers and sisters 
went to school and they could read and write, but he could not even 
spell or write his own name. The thought seemed to pop into my head: 
teach him! teach him! 

As we walked along we spelled his name over and over, R-o-y L-e-e, 
R-o-y L-e-e. Fortunately it was not a long name. When we reached the 
pasture, we used a flat rock for a slate and crudely scratched his name. 
This took time; it was growing late. We rounded up the cows and started 
home. When we passed the boy’s house, I heard him excitedly tell his 
mother that he could spell and write his name. I remember having a 
warm satisfied feeling deep down inside of me when I heard the happy 
voice of my first satisfied customer. 


—OwEN J. OweEN, John Marshall junior high school, Pasadena 


geography, industrial arts (drawing and 
shopwork), health and many others as well 
as many types of achievement, evaluation, 
and objective tests for specific needs. 80 
pages. (Steck Company) 

43. Catalog of books on Counseling, Guid- 
ance, Bible Study, Music and Plays, plus 
other subjects of special interest to Bible 
students. (Muhlenberg Press) 

46. Handicraft Materials. Catalog listing 
low priced project ideas for such items as 
stained glass windows, ceramic or plastic 
mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to be decorated, 
even ideas for using ice cream sticks. (Cleve- 
land Crafts Company) 

47. Origins of New England tour, summer 
1958. Study course on wheels covering 
American History, 1620-1820. Univ. credit. 
Also folder on European tours. Indicate 
which folder is desired. (Arnold Tours) 
55. Samples with brochure and pieces on 
cardboard cut out letters for use on bulletin 
boards, exhibits and posters. (The Redikut 


Letter Company) 

59. Literature on the Christian Science 
Monitor, a newspaper that will give you 
ideas for interesting class discussions. 
(Christian Science Monitor) 

60. Nature Catalog. Lists maps, charts, 
games, etc., particularly devoted to west- 
ern nature study. Catalog No. 5. (Nature- 
graph Company—San Martin, Calif.) 

65. Folders on Summer Sessions at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, and 
itineraries of tours of Europe for 1958, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco Extension. (Dr. 
Carlos G. Sanchez) 

66. Brochure gives the itineraries of four 
11-country tours to Europe for the summer 
of 1958. It has 20 pages and is well illus- 
trated. (Caravan Tours) 

67. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for twen- 
ty countries in seventy days, summer 1958. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1957-58 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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EACHERS often bristle and fume when the schools 
are criticized and they tend to defend the educational 
status quo blindly. 

A manuscript before me asserts that “professional ed- 
ucationists believe that . . . our schools are better than 
ever and that the critics, though they are sincere, are 
either enemies of the public schools or are too old-fash- 
ioned and too academic to know what is best for the 
youth of the nation.” 

The writer, who obviously believes himself to be an 
iconoclast, uses two typed pages to repeat quotations 
from Admiral Rickover, David Riesman, and others. He 
infers that all the blame for current educational defi- 
ciencies may be laid at the door of “teacher training” 
institutions. 

He concludes with the charge: “We have something to 
think about. Either modern education must change be- 
cause of strong pressure outside the teaching profession, 
or the profession must take the initiative and do the job 
itself.” 

It must be admitted that teachers in general—and ed- 
ucational journal editors in particular—have been thin- 
skinned about criticism of the schools: No doubt most 
of this sensitiveness can be traced to the critics’ all- 
embracing charges. We are led to believe that the United 
States is decadent and primitive and it’s all because we 
havent taught the right things well enough in our 
schools. This kind of scatter-gunning must inevitably 
lead to heated controversies, thence to impasse. 

The critics—many of them brilliant scholars and tem- 
perate thinkers—have served us well. They have pointed 
out weaknesses which should not be ignored. But they 
have also.been specialists: historians who want to pro- 
duce a society of academicians, chemists who want 
emphasis on teaching of scientific subjects, psychologists 
who want recognition for their own brand of mass in- 
doctrination. 

To assume that educators are doing nothing about 
weaknesses in public education is erroneous. There is as 
much valid research in education as there is in industry. 
Soul-searching is not confined to defense of what we are 
doing today; it is much concerned with what we should 
be doing tomorrow. 

In the vanguard of the search for improvement are the 
professional associations of teachers. California Teachers 
Association, through its commissions, provides an ex- 
ample of the potential power of professional influence. 

If the critics seem to enmesh themselves in nostalgia 
for the rote of the little red schoolhouse combined with 
obscure semantics, they might find their answers in “We 
Hold These Truths ...”, CTA’s definition of educational 
goals. 

If they wail about irresponsibility and unethical con- 
duct among teachers, they might give heed to “The Code 
of the California Teacher” and read the reports of our 
Ethics commissions. 

If they direct their barbs at teacher education institu- 
tions, they should familiarize themselves with CTA’s 
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editorial postscript.... 


far-reaching proposals on accreditation and certification. 
The credential revision plan, soon to be submitted to 
State Council, would behead a State-manipulated Hydra 
and reduce the monstrous thing to docile servitude. The 
teaching internship and upgrading through basic re- 
quirement of a liberal education are Herculean swords. 
But they were unsheathed by teachers themselves, work- 
ing together in their professional association. 


— MARTIN, principal of McKinley school in 
Compton, writes me a letter from which I quote: 
“Like many educators in the south Los Angeles area, I 
read with special interest Wilson Record’s article Inte- 
gration Is Here in the October issue of CTA Journal. 

“Whenever integration is reviewed locally, the discus- 
sion invariably goes back in recent history to the early 
days of World War II. 

“On the day after the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
teachers in the Enterprise District stood at the windows 
of their nearly-empty classrooms and watched a fleet 
of army trucks roll by. On the trucks were the Japanese 
families who lived in the area; they were on their way to 
relocation centers in the desert. The teachers had little 
else to do that day for 85% of their pupils were Japanese. 

“Today children in the district represent a cross sec- 
tion of Japanese, Mexican, Caucasian and Negro. During 
the period of intervening years, an interesting social 
development occurred: integration without fanfare, in- 
tegration without the aid of the National Guard. No one 
thought much about it. But now in 1957, it almost seems 
as if a miracle has occurred at Central Avenue and 
Compton Boulevard. 

“When the war was over, newcomers remained in 
California. Negroes and Caucasians alike bought homes 
here and neighbored with the returning Japanese and 
American-born of Mexican blood. 

“In 1941, the Enterprise District had one school of 
ten rooms attended largely by Japanese. By 1957, Enter- 
prise had four schools with many races and nationalities 
represented by pupils enrolled. 

“In 1948, a Mexican-American teacher was employed. 
In 1949 the first Japanese teacher was employed; the 
first Negro in 1950. 

“A birthday party was planned in one of the Caucasian 
homes in the district. The parents were educated and 
understanding people. They told their two children they 
could each invite two friends to their home after school 
for the party. The girls named their guests beforehand 
and brought them home on the appointed time. One gir] 
brought a Negro and a Caucasian. The other brought a 
Negro and a Japanese. Neither girl had described her 
friends. They merely said, “We will invite Sue, Kay, 
Mary and Jackie.’ 

“So integration happened. No tactful handling of the 
situation was required. No laws were passed. No issue 
was forced. Here in a community without tradition to 
battle, a school was integrated and the people of the 
area are proud of their schools.” 


CTA Journal, November 1957 
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DESIGNED BY EDUCATORS 


3s illustrated and used in the newly adopted and approved 


CALIFORNIA STATE ARITHMETIC TEXT BOOKS 


Through intensive pre-planning and with the aid of many of California’s leading educators, we are able to offer 
these visual aids in graded kits at a considerable savings over the actual material purchase prices. Visual 
Aids in these carefully planned kits will see you through the complete text. Place your orders today . . .you'll 
be ahead financially and you'll own aids that are scientifically designed. You'll save time...save money... 
save your patience by selecting the aids you need today. Prompt shipment of all orders. 


T101 Grade 1 Arithmetic Kit T102 Grade 2 Arithmetic Kit 
Use with ‘‘Ready for Numbers” Text Use with ‘‘Using Numbers” Text 
1 #767 Enlarged Place Value Sticks $3.00 1 +751 Number Grouping Discs $1.00 








1 #751 Number Grouping Discs 1.00 1 #80W 500 White Gummed Circles .40 
1 #743M 1000 sphere Beads 6.00 1 #752Y 500 Pupil Practice Cards 90 
1 #80W 500 White Gummed Circles .40 1 #759 Thermometer 85 
1 #752Y 500 Pupil Practice Cards .90 1 #5503 Metal Coins 1.00 

Total 11.30 Total 4.15 
Buy complete kit and save 1.30 Buy complete Kit and save .40 


Kit Total 10.00 Kit Total 3.75 





















T10S Grade 3 Arithmetic Kit T104 Grade 4 Arithmetic Kit 
Use with ‘‘New Discovering Numbers”’ Use with ‘The New Learning Num- 
Text bers’’ Text 
1 #751 Number Grouping Discs $1.00 1 +752Y 500 Pupil Practice Cards 90 
1 #752Y 500 Pupil Practice Cards .90 1 +759 Thermometer 85 
1 #759 Thermometer 85 1 #228 Relationship Cards 1.00 
1 +5503 Metal Coins 1.00 1 +229 Relationship Cards 1.00 
1 +234 Folding Perception Cards .60 24 +753 Pupil’s Mult. & Div. Kit 4.00 
1 #228 Relationship Cards 1.00 Total 7.75 
1 #747 Number Grouping Frame 1.65 Buy Complete Kit and Save 1.25 60° 
Total 7.00 Kit Total 6.50 

Buy complete Kit and Save 1.00 

Kit Total 6.00 


T1056 Grade 5 & 6 Arithmetic Kit 

Use with ‘‘The New Exploring Num- 
bers’”’ and “The New Understanding 
Numbers”’ Texts 




















1 #759 Thermometer -85 
1 #762 Decimal Place Value Cards 1.00 
1 #756 One Square Yard .80 
24 #754 Pupil's Fraction Kit 6.00 
Total 8.65 

Buy Complete Kit and Save 2.15 
Kit Total 6.50 


We would like to take this opportunity to introduce the T100 
Basic Arithmetic Kit. This Kit is designed to be used with The 
California State Texts—grades 1 thru 6. This basic Kit may be 
passed from room to room supplementing your entire Arith- 


metic Program. Buying these , #758 two place Number Board $2.00 


items in Kit form will save you 1 #748 Modern Computing 
$2.00. Abacus 4.00 


#750 Place Value Board 4.50 
#763 Perimeter Area Board 2.75 
#755 Place Value Chart 3.25 


Total 16.50 





We have offered you the above savings so that every school room need not be without the visual aids that will make teach- 
ing arithmetic a little easier for both teacher and Student. You may also order individual items! Use the price following each 
item. Please enclose tax and postage to cover Purchase or we will send orders out C.O.D. 


eo @ & 
educational playthings, inc. 
2301 SOUTH FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 
Equipment and Supplies for Childhood Education 
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SEE HOW MUCH 
YOU CAN SAVE 


Convince yourself that this pla 
No matter 
when your present policy ex- 


is best for teachers. 


pires, fill in and return the reply 
form today for details and com- 
parative costs of three suggested 
plans for your particular car. 


“a 


a. e—<—_————_ 


Did you know that?... 


INITIAL DISCOUNT is 20 per cent of standard, or “Board.” rates! 
CURRENT DIVIDEND is 25 per cent of premium—additional! 
DIVIDENDS have averaged over 23 per cent for 7 years! 
UNINSURED MOTORIST coverage is included at no extra charge: 


EVEN if your car is now insured by a “non-Board” compdiy at 


sub-standard rates you may save up to 25 per cent! 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN + 
YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. 


417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 ° 22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 1! 


Please send me details, including your e 


costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


Teachers 
Name 


Spouse's 


Birth School 
a 2 Name 
Birth Spouse's 
Date Occupation 


SE 


POG eit, 


School 
City 


Employer 


Residence Address: 

No. and Street 

Are there, OTHER male drivers of 
THIS vehicle residing in household? 


Home 
Zone___ Phone No. 
Principal 
Driver 


City 
Birth 
Date 


If “yes,” 
give age 


* Occasional 
Driver 


O 


(Yes or No) 


(Check One) 


Car 


Year _ 


Mode! (Bel Air, 


Body 
Customline, etc.)___ 


___ Make Type 


No. of 
Cyi¢.. 


Date 
Purchased 


(if none, give serial or 1D number) 


1s car also used in 


spouse's occupation? __ School Phone No. 


(Yes or No) 


ESSENTIAL! BDate Present Policy Expires 


If you do not have a policy, write ‘None’’) 


lf CSTA, date started or will 
start student teaching 


(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) 


Motor 


Is car usually 
driven to work? 


lf “Yes.” is distance. 
__ ONE way, under 10 miles? 
(Yes or No) 
Latest CTA 


or CSTA No. 
(All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 


(Yes or No) 


OFFICE USE 
Terr he 
_ Do you:own other cars? 

(Yes or No) Sym. 
Company(ies) Now Coll 


Insured By 
C-11-57 


For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco — SUtter 1-2600 





